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PROFITS WITHOUT HONOR GST Omit 
CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP S. Marion Smith 


The Whole 
True Story 


by Harsh Brown 


“Tell me a story, Daddy!” How many times 
this phrase is repeated in those families with young 
children. Then a favorite book is reached for or a 
make-believe story begins, and ends, who knows 
where? 

But there is another phrase that is also heard 
around the home: “Oh, you told a story.” We 
know the meaning this statement conveys. It is a 
childish way of saying “you told a lie.” 

I wonder how many of us could avoid this ac- 
cusation when it comes to telling the story of the 
church. Are we telling the truth, or are we “telling 
a story’? 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said, 

“What you are speaks so loudly I can’t hear 
what you say.” The thought of Paul comes in at 
this point also, making us realize that “though I 
speak in the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love . . . I am nothing.” 

The story of Jesus and the church must begin 
not in the throat but in the heart. For unless our 
words convey the true intention of our heart we 
will be found to be “telling a story’ rather than 
telling the real story of the Church and its mean- 
ing for our lives. 

A familiar passage in the Psalms reads: 


“Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditations of my heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lorp, my rock and my 
redeemer.” 


This prayer expresses the real desire of us all, I 
am sure. But sometimes it appears that we have 
broken the connecting link between the two, and 
the words we speak don’t truly express the medita- 
tions of our heart, therefore they are not accept- 
able. 


Harsh Brown is minister of the church of Fellowship 
Center, an inner city mission in St. Louis sponsored by 
the United Church of Christ. A Disciple, he serves on 
the staff of the mission through the support of the 
Disciples Council of Greater St. Louis. Very much a 
-_part of this important city ministry, Harsh is. known 
by some of his friends as “Kindly.” 
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A Fath 


Live by 


In telling the story of the church we must be 
certain we are telling the correct story. The church 
is not a country club, although a recent news item 
telling of a church welcoming their new minister 
with a cocktail party would tend to make one feel 
there is not a great deal of difference. 

If Paul was correct then the church has been 
entrusted with the “message of reconciliation.” I 
rather doubt that much reconciliation takes place 
at a cocktail party. If we imply there is another 
reason for the church being in existence then we 
are “telling a story” and the truth is not in us. 

We also need to tell the whole story. That is. that 
the Church is concerned about the whole person. 
So much of our life is fragmented. We have 
brief contacts with so many people: the grocery 
clerk, the milkman, the mailman, the salespeople 
—all contact us for a brief period and then pass 
out of our life. 

It was interesting to watch one of the Presiden- 
tial candidates leave after one of his speaking en- 
gagements with the usual handshaking all around. 
Then as he was driving off he put his hand out for 
people to touch as he went by. This was a good 
illustration of the many but brief contacts we 
have with people. 

There isn’t time to get well acquainted. Most 
of them are not really interested in how we treat 
our wives or husbands, how we-spend our money 
or our choice of recreation. But the church is 
vitally interested in these aspects of our life be- 
cause the Church is concerned about the whole per- 
son and not just a fragment. 

Let our prayer be that we may continue to tell 
the correct and whole story of the Church and 
avoid the accusation, “Oh, you told a story!” 
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THIS WEEK 


In this issue you will not want 
to flip past the lead article by Cal- 
vin C. Smith, “Profits Without 
Honor.” Some of you have already 
“heard” the article by S. Marion 
Smith (p. 8) but you'll enjoy read- 
ing this message which was one of 
a series presented by the author be- 
fore the Louisville assembly. 

You will enjoy the special news 
feature (p. 22) abottt the 14-year- 
old swimming champion who was 
honored at the Olympics and by her 
home church in Portland, Ore. 


NEXT WEEK 


The next issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
is the Thanksgiving edition. In 
the November 20 issue there will be 
a helpful article by Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, nationally known minis- 
ter, “When We Are on the Receiv- 
ing End.” 

In the same issue is another ar- 
ticle with special Thanksgiving ap- 
peal, “Cities Which You Did Not 
Build,” by Wesley P. Ford. 

Bound in the same edition is an- 
other helpful column by Charles F. 
Kemp under the title “Consulting 
the Pastor” plus “Toward a Better 
Church” a regular weekly feature. 

All this and a lot more in next 
week’s issue of THE CHRISTIAN. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are having periodicals mailed to 
your home address, it is essential that in 
the event residence is changed you notify your 
local postman or post office well in advance 
of your moving day. In addition, you should 
secure a copy of post card form 22S, complete 
the form, clearly indicating the date of your 
change of address. Send it to the Christian 
Board of Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. 
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Profits Without Honor 


NCE upon a time there lived 

a man whose lands had 
brought him a rich increase of 
profit: his tenants were hard- 
working people; he had learned 
from the state university exactly 
what fertilizers to use for his 
wheat and corn; his crops had 
been sprayed from trucks and 
dusted from the air with scien- 
tifically proved insecticides; and 
for added protection he had in- 
sured them against hail, fire and 
grasshoppers. 

His machinery was of the lat- 
est and most efficient design and, 
though he had grumbled a bit 
at the cost, had repaid him hand- 
somely for his investment. And, 
what with government subsidies 
carefully worked out by eco- 
nomic specialists, he had man- 
aged to have altogether, a very 
successful year. So successful, 
in fact, that he had had to build 
new barns for the excess grain. 

He was proud of himself and 
of what he was contributing to 
the progress of his community; 
he had outwitted the ancient 
curses of the farmer—the grub, 
the corn-borer, the fungus on the 
wheat stalk, the uncertainty of 
prices—almost even. the sweat 
of the brow. “It’s a wonderful 
world,” he sighed, forgetting in- 
come taxes for the moment and 
meditating now on the new house 





Dr. Smith, active member of 
Northway Christian Church, 
Dallas, Texas, is assistant profes- 
sor of English at Southern Meth- 
odist University. 
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to which he was going to retire 
and on the long late fall vacation 
ahead and on his federally in- 
sured bank accounts. 

“And he thought to himself, 
‘What shall I do, for I have no- 
where to store my crops?’ And 
he said, ‘I will do this: I will 
pull down my barns, and build 
larger ones; and there I will 
store all my grain and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, 
you have ample goods laid up 
for many years; take your ease, 
eat, drink, be merry.’” (Luke 
12:17-19.) 

And he laid himself down to 
sleep in a temperature-controlled 
room to dream of better fields 
and bigger barns. But lo! there 
came another dream more real 
than waking~ reality, and “God 
said to him, ‘Fool! This night 
your soul is required of you.’” 
(Luke 12:20.) 

Christ’s parable of the rich 
fool is one of the most disturb- 
ing in the New Testament. For 
one thing, because of its violence. 
We like to think of the God of 
the New Testament as the long- 
suffering, forgiving God of love; 
we like to feel that the Jehovah 
who killed the first-born of the 
Egyptian families to set his chil- 
dren free had somehow by the 
first century A.D. mellowed into 
a doting grandfather, eager to 
spoil us. We are shocked that 
He would say, “fool!” to anyone. 

Another disturbing thing 
about this parable is that it 
seems to present a man whose 
only fault was being successful; 


by Calvin C. Smith 


and, after all, didn’t Christ else- 
where praise the man who had 
by faithfulness, ingenuity and 
perhaps good luck increased his 
master’s ten talents to a hun- 
dred? And what, we ask, is so 
bad about being successful? 
Must all Christians covet finan- 
cial failure? 

But even so, we miss the point 
of the parable completely. For 
God goes on to say to the rich 
man, ‘the things you have pre- 
pared, whose will they be?” And 
Christ adds, “So is he who lays 
up treasure for himself, and is 
not rich toward God.” 

The issue here is that eminent- 
ly practical one of profits and 
losses, of gainful, honorable 
profits and profits without honor, 
foolish profits which are in the 
long run, losses. There is no 
suggestion in this little story 
that the rich man is foolish be- 
cause his industry has been rich- 
ly rewarded; his Dun and Brad- 
street rating has nothing to do 
with the disturbing violence of 
God toward him; the issue of 
yearly income is entirely beside 
the point. 

Christ, after all, like the Apos- 
tle Paul after him, associated 
with some rather well-to-do con- 
temporaries, and nowhere is it 
recorded that he condemned 
their wealth. What he does con- 
demn is the foolishness of the 
man who thought that loss is 
profit: and this is foolish even 
by banking standards. 


If, Christ implies, the man 
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could take his riches with him 
into death, as the Egyptian 
pharaohs tried to do, then his 
tying up his whole life in the 
pursuit of success—his money- 
theism, as someone has called it 
—would be worthwhile; if his 
money could purchase him food, 
drink, merriment, and rest for 
his soul beyond death, then his 
pursuit of this kind of happiness 
in this world would be an honor- 
able profiteering. 

The man’s foolishness con- 
sisted not in becoming wealthy, 
but in not being rich toward 
God. And his story is so dis- 
turbing because so many of us 
are also rich fools, and deep in 
our hearts, deep in those parts 
of us which we try to hide like 
Adam and Eve under the tree 
from the eyes of God, we are 
half-conscious of our foolishness. 

It is hard not to think of time 
as a steady succession of days 
—five on and two off—in a state- 
ly procession from birth till 
death; it is hard to invision the 
time when we were not, and 
harder to imagine the time when 
we shall not be, on this green 
earth. Hard to remember the 
dark and turbulent whirlpool of 
chaos upon which God founded 
this world when we were still 
only faint possibilities in the di- 
vine mind. 

Few of us avoid this pride of 
life—our span of endless years. 
And our years are endless—as 
endless as the life of a single 
drop of water which runs into 
the ocean, as endless as I used 
to think my home town of eight 
hundred people before I had seen 
the other side of it a half-mile 
away. 

And feeling a sense of ulti- 
mate permanency; that the years 
of our life lie forever sweet about 
us, we arrange our lives with 
careful prudence. We work hard 
and—just in case—pay for what 
is magnificently called ‘social se- 
curity’; we save a bit on the 
company pension plan; we buy 
life insurance just in order not 
to be tricked by fate; we insure 
our health, our wife, out auto- 
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mboile, our baggage and our 
liability. 

So that moth and rust will not 
corrupt, we spray our closets, 
and pour a magic mixture into 
our radiators; brass locks and 
policemen protect us _ against 
thieves that break through and 
steal—and if they do, we have 
theft insurance. We even make 
ourselves plastic flowers, which 
are not subject to bugs and bee- 
tles as are the lilies of the field. 

If we are excessively careful, 
we go so far as to build a bomb 
shelter in the back yard; the 
civil defense people will tell us 
exactly how to provision  our- 
selves for survival in case of 
enemy attack. And in case this 
world blows up, we're sending 
monkeys and dogs into outer 
space like Noah from his ark to 
see whether we can land on an- 
other planet and establish our 
successful way of life there. 

In short, we do our best, by 
all the contrivances we can buy 
with money, to put ourselves be- 
yond the reach of God’s provi- 
dence. And if we think of God 
as being in any way connected 
with our week-day lives, it is to 
ask Him to ratify our system 
and perhaps fill in the gaps we 
may have overlooked—God be- 
comes, in other words, an aux- 
iliary form of social security. 

And then we whisper to our- 
selves: ‘Soul take your 
ease.” By becoming such a 
wealthy people, we have almost 
forgotten our limitations in 
space and time; we have become 
rich fools. 

Why fools? Because we move 
about in worlds unreal-ized. Our 
world—so various to our experi- 
ence, so bright to our eyes, so 
solid to our touch—is a small 
and wayward planet; out time is 
a tiny wheel spinning itself to 
pieces on the vast circumference 
of eternity. Our bodies, which 
we pamper with infinite care all 
the days of our lives, are of the 
earth, earthy; and soon or late 
we must return them to the 
earth. 

Then whose shall all the things 
be which we have gathered to 


ourselves? They will be reduced 
by taxes, sold at auction, stored 
in attics; and in 10, 20, a 100 
years our very memories will 
have shrunk into a yellowed pho- 
tograph to be marveled at by 
strange descendants. It is the 
fixed rule of fate that even if we 
overcome moth, rust and thieves 
through our own human inge- 
nuity, we cannot overcome our 
body’s death. 

Rarely do we feel—any of us— 
while the blood is coursing 
through our veins and our breath 
sustains us, that there is a spirit 
giving life to it all which is more 
than blood and breath. Yet we 
are told that this spirit is the 
very breath of God; and our 
whole Christian faith is built on 
the certainty that this breath of 
God will never perish, however 
short the earth’s breath stop. 

We rarely think that after 
fourscore years of protecting 
ourselves against the necessity 
of needing God we will be flung 
out into the vast unknown re- 
gions of interlunar space beyond 
the wheel of time against the 
wide arc of timelessness. ‘The 
things you have prepared, whose 
will they be?” 

All this we think about only 
rarely. I suspect that the rich 
fool also at odd moments _be- 
lieved in immortality; but like 
us he real-ized only one world. 
That is, he made real to himself, 
he made his mind grasp, only 
one world. 

This is, I think, our biggest 
danger now in our wide rich 
land. Yet we are not to be con- 
demned for our very riches; in 
fact, the cancerous longing for 
wealth, the lecherous giving of 
ourselves to the substance of this 
world just as often attack such 
people as most of us are, who, 
while having enough wherewith 
to clothe and feed our bodies, yet 
crave the excess which we can 
store in our barns. This disease 
is not confined to the mansion 
but is epidemic among the sub- 
urbs. For it takes a stronger 
person than most of us are to 
possess an abundance of things 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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OR those who take the Ser- 

mon on the Mount seriously, 
and think it applies to us, espe- 
cially the Beatitudes, should feel 
some concern about their own fit- 
ness for the kingdom of heaven. 


The sixth Beatitude, one might 
say, is the key to the others, for 
without purity of heart, one is not 
apt to have any inclination to be 
merciful, or meek; to be con- 
cerned enough about the sins of 
the world to hunger and thirst 
for righteousness. Without pur- 
ity of heart, will one succeed as 
a peacemaker? 


Certainly the peacemaker 
should not be belligerent. He 
must be most careful of his 
words. He must know when to 
talk and when to keep silent. 
When Paul wrote to the Colos- 
sians he enumerated some of the 
things they should not do as 
Christians, and some things they 
should do. They are “to put... 
away: anger, wrath, malice, 
slander, and foul talk from your 
mouth.’—Col. 3:8. In _ brief, 
Paul knew that conversations 
may drop so low they become 
sinful. Obviously the pure in 
heart will have no desire for 
“foul talk.” 


It seems that we spend about 
ten years learning how to talk, 
then about sixty years learning 
when not to talk. In the third 
chapter of James, we are told, 
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How to talk, then about sixty 


Years learning when not to talk 


[ We spend ten yous lening | 


The Pure 
In Heart 


By C. T. Ryan 


Nebraska State Teachers College 
Kearney, Nebraska 


“If anyone makes no mistakes in 
what he says he is a perfect man, 
able to bridle the whole body 
also”’—James 3:2. James is not 
very optimistic about “taming 
the tongue,” for it is “a restless 
evil, full of deadly poison.” 


The Bible has much to say 
about the speech we use. In the 
King James Version ‘conversa- 
tion” is used for a person’s gen- 
eral behavior, and for the simple 
reason that one’s conversation 
will reveal the person’s character. 
The man with a pure heart is not 
given to “foul talk’; he is not in- 
terested in shady stories. He 
finds enough words to express 
himself without resorting to 
vulgarity; without taking the 
name of God in vain. His yes 
means yes, and his no means no, 
and he doesn’t have to confirm 
his statements by an oath. 


Jesus related one’s speech to 
one’s character, to his inner life, 
long before the neurologists and 
speech specialists came out with 
their advertised discovery. It 
was Jesus who exclaimed: “You 
brood of vipers! how can you 
speak good, when you are evil? 
For out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaks. The 
good man out of his good treas- 
ure brings forth good, and the 
evil man out of this evil treas- 
ure brings forth evil.’’—Matt. 
12 :34-35. 





In a casual meeting of two 
persons, one asks the other: 
“What’s on your mind?” It 
would be more accurate to ask, 
“What’s in your heart?” “Out of 
the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaks.” 


For many years I puzzled over 
the indifference of people, even 
those whose names were on the 
church record, toward their 
speech, the kind of conversations 
they seemed to enjoy most. 


Likewise, for many years I 
puzzled over the strange fact 
that our schools and colleges so 
completely ignored the greater 
significance of speech and lan- 
guage. Interested in the ac- 
ceptable use of language, in the 
observance of grammar, yes; but 
there it stopped. And so did the 
texts. Only in recent years have 
English texts even touched upon 
the deeper meaning of language 
for one’s total development. We 
should have noticed that when a 
person is sick, more than likely 
it will show in his speech first 
of all. It shows in one’s speech 
when one is frightened; when one 
is angry; when one is happy. 


But Jesus says, “I tell you, 
on the day of judgment men will 
render account for every care- 
less word they utter.’—Matt. 
12:36. This may have very 
little reference to grammatical 
correctness, except insofar as the 
speaker whose inclination is to- 
ward total indifference in his use 
of language, then his “careless 
word” may be symbolic of his 
inner life. 


The pure in heart will be in- 
terested in the purity of the lan- 
guage he uses. He will remem- 
ber what Jesus says about the 
“careless word.” He will recall 
the commandment which warns 
against using God’s name _ in 
vain. There will be some con- 
versations in which he will take 
no part. I don’t know what 
language will be used in heaven, 
and it doesn’t interest me greatly. 
I do know that whether it is 
verbal or symbolic, or both, it 
will be the natural speech of those 
pure in heart, for it is they who 
shall see God. 
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Editorials 


Not As the World Gives 


EACE is variously construed and var- 
Psu achieved. The peace which exists 
on Veterans’ Day, 1960, might be described 
as an armed truce. There are advocates of a 
partially armed truce and of a fully disarmed 
state. The advocates of any of these three 
methods or of other approaches to the prob- 
lem often quarrel among themselves. Some- 
times they fight about peace. 

For a few years the nations of the world 
have maintained peace. It has been a pre- 
carious peace. It has given faint comfort 
to the living relatives of those who have died 
in Quemoy, Congo, Algeria or Cuba. 

Leaders and representatives of the nations 
gather to confer about the means of continu- 
ing such peace as they have with one an- 
other. The gathering also affords a platform 
for the accuser, the promiser and the boaster. 
In spite of all the discouragements, the des- 
ignated representatives of the nations meet 
and talk—and there is no general war. 

We have been surprised at the suggestions 
of friends, acquaintances and some whom we 
have met casually in travel. Many of these 
want “to get tough.” How many times we 
have heard the expression, ‘“‘That’s the only 
language they understand.” It has not been 
surprising that not one such suggestion has 
come from a young man, single, aged 18-25. 
How simple it seems to the one who will not 
have to wear a uniform. 

If the truth were only faced, drafts, uni- 
forms and serial numbers might not mean 
much in a nuclear war. Whether the dough- 
boys were out of the trenches by Christmas 
or not, they might not have a home to which 
they could return. 

Our Lord had something to say about 
peace. “My peace I give to you. Not as the 
world gives do I give you...” (John 14:27.) 
We ought to be more eager to receive his 
peace. Perhaps we have not understood its 
nature and therefore we have not sought it. 

Some take this promise to mean that he 
will give us peace in our souls, if we will just 
disassociate ourselves from the world in 
which we live. Therefore, they draw their 
robes about them and seldom sniff the air 
save to criticize those still at work. 
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Others understand Jesus to have said that 
the world gives peace, when it has peace at 
all, by negotiation, and compromise and then, 
only grudgingly, while he will give peace at 
no cost. 

Perhaps he meant something different yet. 
“Not as,” he said. Perhaps he meant “not by 
the same method.” We seek peace from the 
outside. He gives peace from within. The 
starting place for peace is in the human will. 
Men and groups of men have to will peace. 
When everything tempts one to wish his op- 
ponent would come to some awful end so that 
peace might reign, Christ seeks to motivate 
the will of each by touching the spirit of both. 

What if Christ only succeeds with one side? 
It is “human nature” to feel as if he had us on 
his side if only the enemy would accept the 
offer. Sometimes the enemy notices that we 
have mental reservations in our proposals 
and he doesn’t recognize the peace of God in 
us at all. Sometimes the enemy scoffs at 
Christ himself and this creates a double 
hazard. The enemy can’t have the peace of 
Christ if he won’t take it; we begin to feel 
self-righteous and lose it ourselves. 

Christ did not say that his peace would 
work if only one side accepted it. Some 
think he did. He said he had a different 
method than the world. We have hardly 
begun to understand his peace. We have 
depended upon our way so long. What we 
have said here is no solution. It is meant to 
stimulate thought, search, readiness and re- 
ceptiveness. 


Direction of Influence 


N A MOVING address at Edinburgh last 

August The Honorable R. S. Garfield Todd 
of Southern Rhodesia said that ‘‘the involve- 
ment of the church with the world unhappily 
has often changed the church more than it 
has influenced the world.” In the topic dis- 
cussed above, as in so many others, we have 
to make sure which direction the influence 
is traveling. The world doesn’t look very 
much like the church of New Testament times. 
The church often supports the “principalities 
and powers” in decidedly non-New Testament 
ways. 
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Itself... 


Christian Discipleship expresses 
when it makes real 


Before the world that God so cares for 
People that He gave His only Son .. 





Christian Discipleship 


ESUS said to them, “Follow 

me, and I will make you fish- 
ers of men. Immediately they 
left their nets and followed him.” 
(Matthew 4:19-20.) With this 
dramatic episode began what we 
call Christian Discipleship. A 
dramatic challenge and response 
are united. 

The disciples followed Jesus. 
They observed, evaluated, 
doubted, believed, sacrificed, fol- 
lowed, re-evaluated and believed, 
troubled at times no doubt, but 
believed. The life, death, burial 
and resurrection were experi- 
ences that they could explain 
only as an act of God. 

Then, with Pentecost, came 
conviction, and the _ preaching 
and the Church and the quiet, 
continuing, unrelenting impact 
of the Spirit of God molding in- 
dividuals into a people of God. 
These people were disciples, fol- 
lowers of Jesus, bearers of his 
spirit, commissioned to go with 
him even to ‘the close of the 
age.” (Matthew 28:20.) 

Granted that Jesus is our 
leader and we are his disciples, 


8. Marion Smith is profes- 
sor of New Testament at 
Christian Theological Semi- 
nary, Indianapolis, Ind. This 
message is adapted from 
the Bible lecture given by 
Professor Smith at the In- 
ternational Convention as- 
sembly at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, October 26, 1960. 
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what is involved in Christian 
discipleship that really matters? 
What in the deep springs of hu- 
man existence is involved? We 
think that it is something basic 
and ultimate. 

I—Christian discipleship is 
rooted in life. It is life. First, 
Christian discipleship involves 
life, but it is not life in general, 
it is a particular kind of life; 
it is the life of God which was 
in Jesus Christ. Christian dis- 
cipleship is not concerned with 
a philosophy or ideology pri- 
marily. It is not a system with 
logical cohesion, necessarily. 
Christian discipleship grew from 
a life lived in one person. Paul 
has expressed it most classically 
when he said that ‘God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to 
himself.” (2 Corinthians 5:19.) 

Second, Christian  disciple- 
ship was the beginning of a new 
life in men. This life in Christ 
was not to be limited to Christ. 
Disciples became “new creatures 
in Christ Jesus.” “If anyone is 
in Christ, he is a new creation.” 
(2 Corinthians 5:17.) ‘All this 
is from God.” (2 Corinthians 5: 
18.) 

It has been said that what 
King Midas touched turned to 
gold. Whom Jesus touches turns 
to a new and higher life, the life 
of God. Christian discipleship 
involves people who have been 
caught up in God’s spirit and the 
love of Christ. Christian disci- 
pleship introduces the era of 
love. 


by S. Marion Smith 


Jesus told his disciples, “love 
your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you.” (Matthew 
5:44.) “Give to him who begs 
from you” (Matthew 5:42), and 
‘if anyone . . . would take your 
coat, let him have your cloak 
as well.” (Matthew 5:40.) Some 
have suggested that this is an 
impossible ethic; it is improb- 
able with many. Jesus did not 
suggest that it was good eco- 
nomics; but, it was good living! 

Love doesn’t know anything 
about good business or equality, 
though loving parents attempt to 
be as impartial as possible with 
their children. Where one child 
is stricken with some illness, the 
question of good business or 
equality does not arise; but 
meeting the child’s need is para- 
mount. 

Christ came that we might 
‘have life and have it abun- 
dantly.” Christian discipleship 
is experimenting in this “life.” 
To love someone who has hurt 
you or harmed society may not 
dismiss the need of police action 
for the protection of society, but 
it is always good living to love 
someone. 


II—Christian discipleship is a 
fellowship. Christian  disciple- 
ship enlarges itself into a fel- 
lowship. This is inevitable; it 
is desirable; it is essential. The 
new life in Christ, in men, 
created a fellowship of believers 
and partakers of this divine life. 
This fellowship is the hope of the 
world. 
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It is the faith of the church 
that the Christian fellowship is 
the only ultimately unifying fac- 
tor in human life. It was the 
faith of the early church that 
God desired ‘according to his 
purpose which he set forth in 
Christ as a plan for the fullness 
of time, to unite all things in 
him, things in heaven and things 
on earth.” (Ephesians 1:9-10.) 
It was the experience of the 
early church that Christ Jesus 
accomplished the breaking down 
of the barriers that separated 
Jew from Gentile and began the 
task of eliminating all barriers 
that separate people from people. 

This fellowship keeps. ever- 
present a higher goal for men. 
Someone once said, “What the 
world needs is a higher plat- 
form.” The world does need this 
higher platform, but an essential 
corollary with it is the example 
of higher living illustrated in the 
Christian fellowship motivated 
by Christian discipleship. 

The realistic feature of Chris- 
tian discipleship is in that God 
himself has called this fellow- 
ship into existence and has lifted 
it out of and above itself into 
his eternal purpose. 


I1I—Christian discipleship is a 
service. This “life of God” to be 
effective and meaningful must 
be taken out of the realm of 
ideology and put into the world 
of action where it is easily dis- 
cernable. This God has done! 
And this emphasizes a third fea- 
ture of Christian discipleship, 
and this is service. It is the 
faith of the church through the 
centuries that what God did in 
the life and death of Jesus Christ 
is the carrying over of ideology 
into actuality of service. 

The cross all through Chris- 
tian history has been the symbol 
of Christian discipleship. “If 
any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” (Mark 
8:34.) In viewing the compas- 
sion of Jesus, his disciples some- 
how sensed the compassion of 
God. In observing the suffering 
of Jesus, they felt somehow that 
God was suffering for them. 
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When Jesus healed the sick, 
cleansed the lepers, restored life 
and hope, they knew that God 
was involved deeply in this. 

Mrs. Hutslar was no theolo- 
gian; she had no large amount 
of education. She perhaps never 
heard the term Christology. She 
could not have defined dogma. 
She would have failed in the pul- 
pit, but when the phone rang it 
was only a matter of minutes un- 
til the horse was hitched to the 
buggy and in a short time her 
voice would be heard in front of 
our house, and Mother and she 
would start out in the direction 
of human need. 

Hours later, we children would 
hear the report of a new baby, 
of a very sick person or of one 
who had died. These two women 
wrote no books, kept no diaries, 
but they provided a context in 
which faith was nurtured; the 
community unbeliever was an ex- 
ceptional oddity. Service and 
sacrifice are irrefutable. 

In 1935 when Mussolini sent 
his troops into Ethiopia, Dr. 
Robert Hockman, a United Pres- 
byterian missionary doctor, took 
his family into neutral territory 
and, against their pleadings, he 
returned to his hospital where he 
said he belonged. 

The hospital was bombed, and 
among those killed was Robert 
Hockman. An irreparable loss? 
Yes, but out of such service came 
an appeal which recruited others 
for the task. But the important 
factor is the “higher platform” 
was elevated before the world 
that men might see. “And I, 
when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men to my- 
self.” (John 12:32.) This is the 
first and ultimate responsibility 
of Christian discipleship. 

Christian discipleship expresses 
itself in its most important func- 
tion when it makes real before 
the world that God so cares for 
people “that he gave his only 
Son, that whoever believes in 
him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” (John 3:16.) God 
cares. This truth lifts men to the 
higher platform of life, but it is 
real only as Christian disciples 


care. 


IV—Christian discipleship is a 
living hope. Christian disciple- 
ship is a life, a fellowship, and a 
service; but it is also a hope. 
More precisely, it is a living hope, 
a hope expressed in a people—a 
buoyant, happy people—who ra- 
diate confidence and assurance. 

First of all, it is a hope that 
God is concerned about people, 
their problems and troubles. That 
there is a God who not only 
created our world but is vitally 
interested in it and above all in 
the creatures in it called people. 

A basic frustration of human 
life is the feeling that our world 
is so impersonal that there can- 
not possibly be a God who in any 
way could be interested in such 
infinitesimally insignificant crea- 
tures as men. And yet, this is 
the central affirmation of Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

We are a part of something so 
big and so important that we 
sense it can only be “the doing 
of God.” God has done some- 
thing, a people was brought into 
being, a witness has been estab- 
lished, was being made, and then 
men in amazement began to think 
about it, to evaluate it, but 
mainly to live by it and for it. 
This is what we mean by Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

Again, Christian discipleship 
is the carrier of a hope that 
ultimately right and truth will 
prevail. Is there no God? Is 
our universe unconcerned with 
the ambitions, hopes, goals, 
health and happiness of the hu- 
man creature? . Is there no inter- 
est in right and truth? Man’s 
moral nature rebels against such 
an interpretation of things. 

The boundless life we enjoy, 
the limitless needs provided for 
in the most precise ways, the 
goals that are attained, the ob- 
stacles that are removed, the evil 
that is overcome, the good and 
truth which are enjoyed, the vis- 
ions that are fulfilled—all point 
to an answer which is assumed in 
Christian discipleship. It is that 
right and truth will ultimately 
prevail in God’s world. 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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Bishops Prohibit Roman 
Catholic Faithful From 
Voting Their Own Choice 


Roman Catholic Letter 
Produces Repercussions 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RiIco—Prompt 
repercussions throughout Puerto Rico 
and in the United States were re- 
ported here in the wake of the pas- 
toral letter in which the island’s 
Roman Catholic bishops forbade 
Catholics to vote for the Popular 
Democratic Party (PDP) of Gover- 
nor Luis Munoz Marin in the No- 
vember elections. 

In a statement approved by his 
party’s central committee after a 
lengthy meeting at Ponce, Gov. 
Munoz Marin said the “grave prob- 
lem for religion and democracy in 
Puerto Rico and the United States 
arising from the evident errors of 
the three bishops will be made 
known to the Vatican.” He said 
this will be done after the elec- 
tions, however, since “I do not wish 
to involve the Vatican in Puerto 
Rico’s political campaign.” 

The governor professes to be a 
Catholic but has conflicted with 
church leaders especially Brooklyn- 
born Bishop McManus, over such is- 
sues as birth control, sterilization 
and released-time religious educa- 
tion in public schools. Largely be- 
cause of the defeat of legislation 
to provide religious courses in the 
schools, Bishop McManus recently 





gave his support to the organiza- 
tion of the new Christian Action 
Party which had a full slate of 
candidates in the Nov. 8 elections. 


In a whistle-stop speech at Sa- 
linas, the governor told a crowd 
that “we cannot permit the error 
of three wrong bishops to take 
away our religion, our party, and 
our democracy.” He predicted that 
the clergy would govern the island 
if Puerto Ricans “obligate them- 
selves to follow the political orders 
of the church hierarchy.” 


In their pastoral, the bishops dis- 
avowed any intention “to impose 
Catholic morality on the govern- 
ment or on the citizens.’ How- 
ever, they stressed, “it is our duty 
to prohibit Catholics to vote in 
favor of a party that accepts as its 
own the morality of ‘the rule of 
freedom,’ thus denying Christian 
morality.” 


Conscientious Objectors 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United 
States Army has issued a new regu- 
lation which permits the granting 
of honorable discharges to members 
of the Army Reserve who are found 
to be bona fide conscientious ob- 
jectors. 


Former regulations provided only 
that men who developed a sincere 
religious conviction against partici- 
pation in war could be shifted from 
combatant to noncombatant duties. 

Also a general discharge could be 
given them by the Secretary of the 


et 


—RNS Photo 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Scenes like this were re-enacted in many of the 
5,000 congregations of The American Lutheran Church marking a “Day of 
Examination,” in connection with Reformation Sunday. Each congregation 
was sent a replica of a shofar (ram’s horn) to be blown during a service, 

symbolizing the “presence of God.” 
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The Church at Large 


Army under his authority to dis- 
charge men for the good of the 
service and a few were given such 
“blue” discharges. 


Nels Ferre Offers 
New Weapon 
Against Communism 


Protestant Theologian 
Urges New “Reformation” 


Des MOINES, Iowa—Western civ- 
ilization was warned here by a 
prominent Protestant theologian to 
accept the challenge of a new “ref- 
ormation” in its moral, political and 
social life or face Communist domi- 
nation. 

The West has two avenues of 
escape from world catastrophe—be- 
come subservient to Communism or 
“repent and reform,” Dr. Nels F. S. 
Ferre of Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School, Newton Center, Mass., 
told the Mid-West Regional Meeting 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

One alternative, he said, is that 
Communism “will sweep the world 
with its stern Puritanism. Before 
its austere commitment our cancan 
decadence, our liquored moral blur, 
our fashion-tied economy, our sur- 
plus-rotting, price-pegged American 
way of life . . . may cave in.” 

Or, he declared, “we can accept 
the self-discipline that is true free- 
dom. We can negotiate with sin- 
cerity and good will . .. we can 
use and not prostitute the United 
Nations . . . we can disarm and plan 
our economy for peace.” 


Minister Is Member of 
AF's “Dead-Eye Club” 


SALINA, KAN.—A Baptist minister 
became one of the few civilians to 
achieve membership in the Air 
Force’s “Dead-eye Club,” a group of 
elite sharpshooters. 

He is Dr. Sterling L. Price, pas- 
tor of the Third Baptist Church in 
St. Louis, who scored a number of 
direct hits on a target plane to win 
the membership. 

To the consternation of the air- 
men who had asked him to try, Dr. 
Price, who had no previous high- 
powered weapon experience, banged 
the target with apparent ease. 

The minister recently conducted 
a Protestant preaching mission at 
Schilling Air Force Base of the 
Strategic Air Command near Salina. 
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Ross Urges Program on 
Juvenile Delinquency 


ROY ROSS: “So serious that 
we dare not wait for complete 
statistics.” —RNS 


NEw YorRK—A_ $175,000 nation- 
wide research program to determine 
what the country’s churches are do- 
ing about juvenile delinquency was 
proposed and endorsed by partici- 
pants in a major consultation in 
New York City on the problem. 

Sponsored by the Department of 
Social Welfare of the National 
Council of Churches, the two-day 
sessions were attended by educators, 
youth leaders, government and law 
enforcement authorities who joined 
clergymen of more than a score of 
Protestant and Orthodox churches 
in the sessions. 

The church stands at the fore- 
front of the institutions which have 
a responsibility for combatting 
juvenile delinquency, the General 
Secretary of the National Council 
told the consultation. Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, a Disciple, stated that it is 
“so serious that we dare. not wait 
for complete statistics.” 

In his view, he said, a church 
program should include active par- 
ticipation with allied agencies and 
develop a fuller awareness of the 
problem among church members. 

The speaker outlined an 11-point 
program for church action. It 
called, among other things, for con- 
sistent policies, a carefully laid 
strategy, and better coordination of 
the churches’ resources and services. 
Creating a greater sense of moral 
responsibility and ethical conduct, 
said Dr. Ross, is a prime duty of 
the churches. 

“The absolutes of our forefathers 
have been lost in today’s great so- 
cial and moral reshuffling,” he 
pointed out. “Moral fibre has de- 
teriorated, and youth can only get 
back on the track when society can 
again arrive at a real belief in a 
God-controlled universe.” 
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San Francisco Assembly 
Will Be Held December 4-9 


National Council Plans Tenth Anniversary 


SAN FRANCcIscoO—America’s statesmen of the churches will hold 
their own united conclave early this winter. 


Leaders of 33 Protestant and 
Orthodox communions in the 
United States with nearly 40 
million members will meet at the 
Civic Auditorium here for the 
General Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Dec. 
4-9, 


In concert, these envoys to the 
Assembly will forge long-range 
plans for ministering to the people 
of America and of the world. 

Upwards of 3,000 representatives 
of America’s churches from 50 
states and guests from abroad will 
take part in the triennial sessions 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
main legislative body. Six hundred 
and ninety-four of them will be 
voting representatives chosen by 
their denominations. 

The goal of planning will animate 
the entire Assembly. Pointing up 
the Assembly theme, Jesus Christ, 
Living Lord of All Life, the pro- 
gram will seek to set forth the na- 
ture of the churches’ mission in the 
decades ahead. 

Voting representatives, alternates, 
consultants, and accredited visitors 
will test the work of the National 
Council during the past triennium, 
weigh the total impact of America’s 
churches on American life, and 
chart aids to such problems as fam- 
ily life, juvenile delinquency, racial 
integration, religious liberty, evan- 
gelism, world-wide disaster relief, 
the diffi¢ulties of several million 
political refugees and of nearly one 
million homeless agricultural work- 
ers. 

In reviewing church accomplish- 
ments and needs, representatives 
will divide into 21 discussion groups 
and study findings from depth in- 
terviews conducted by the National 
Council’s Bureau of Research and 
Survey, from a long-range planning 
consultation called by the National 
Council late this month in New 
York, and from suggestions of mem- 
ber communions and cooperating 
councils of churches. 

As they meet, Assembly senior 
statesmen will recall that snowy 
November day in 1950 when the 
National Council was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. At this year’s celebra- 
tion of the Council’s tenth birthday, 
they will point up the pressing re- 
quirements of humanity that have 
emerged during that ten-year span. 

“The moral and spiritual issues 
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confronting the churches today are 
stupendous in their dimensions,” 
declared Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg of 
St. Louis, Mo., National Council 
president, in his call to the churches. 


“Decisions must be made in every 
field of life: the culture of our 
youth, the utilization of communi- 
cation mass media, the release of 
the lay forces of Christianity, the 
nature of the unity we seek, the 
establishment of justice and peace 
in the life of industries, races and 
nations, and the development of 
theological understanding commen- 
surate with the unbelievable ad- 
vances of science and learning in 
our time.” 


Aside from framing  blue-prints 
for the future, the Assembly will: 


1. Elect a new president, and other 
Officers. 

2. Receive new member commun- 
ions and consider their recom- 
mendations. 

3. Make necessary constitutional re- 
visions. 

4. Review reports on the 70 year- 
round programs which the coop- 
erating churches sponsor through 
the National Council. 

5. Issue a message to the churches. 


Notable among speakers who will 
address two general public meet- 
ings, eight plenary sessions and 
other special gatherings in the Civic 
Auditorium are: Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam (retired), Scars- 
dale, N. Y., a National Council vice- 
president, and former president, 
World Council of Churches; Harold 
E. Stassen, Philadelphia, president, 
International Convention of Chris- 
tian Education, and former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota; former Congress- 
man Brooks Hays, of Russellville, 
Ark., one-time president, Southern 
Baptist Convention; and Dr. Billy 
Graham, internationally known 
evangelist. 


Also among the speakers are: 
Congresswoman Edith Green of Ore- 
gon, a Disciple; James A. Pike, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of San 
Francisco; John Osman, New York, 
vice-president, Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation; J. Carter Swaim, New York, 
National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of the English Bible; Rob- 
ert W. Spike, New York, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches’ Board of 
Home Missions; and President Dahl- 
berg. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, a Disciple who 
is the National Council general sec- 
retary, will present his report at 
the opening plenary session and a 
panel of nationally known church 
leaders will discuss it. 

A presidential luncheon in the 
Palm Court, Hotel Sheraton-Palace, 
at which the newly elected Na- 
tional Council president will deliver 
an address, will close the Assembly. 


Big Lutheran Merger 
Backed by Dr. Fry 


ATLANTIC City, N.J.—Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, president of the 


‘United Lutheran Church in Amer- 


ica, in calling on his denomination 
to approve a proposed merger with 
three other Lutheran _ bodies, 
warned that Christian unity is not 
a “mere matter of convenience” and 
it dare not be impeded because of 
“expediency or whim.” 

Noting that the ULCA was to 
vote on the merger at its 22nd bien- 
nial convention here. Dr. Fry told 
some 700 clergy and lay delegates 
that if the union is rejected “the 
future of our Church would be 
clouded.” 

Urging the ULCA not to become 
‘isolated in the stream of Ameri- 
can Lutheranism,” he _ asserted: 
“When Christians are one in faith, 
they ought to become visibly one 
before God, before each other and 
before the world.” 

The ULCA and the other three 
merging bodies, he said, “do pos- 
sess and ought to be clothed with 
such unity.” 

Merger of the ULCA with the 
American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Augustana _ Lutheran 
Church and the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod), 
Dr. Fry said, would lead to the crea- 
tion of “our new Zion.” 

To be known as the Lutheran 
Church in America, the new de- 
nomination will have 3,100,000 
members and be the largest body 
in American Lutheranism. 

Dr. Fry told his listeners that if 
the union proposal were to be re- 
jected, “which I do not expect, the 
ULCA would be lesser and poorer 
afterwards.” 
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CROSS the years an increasing 

number of churches have rec- 
ognized the importance of a con- 
sistent and specialized ministry to 
their members. Congregations have 
become aware that there is a vast 
difference between the number of 
new members received and the net 
gain for the year. The number of 
deaths within the congregation ac- 
counts for only a small part of that 
difference in membership. 

In our era of mobility a large 
number of members move out of 
the community. Some of the new 
members never become a part of 
the congregation and soon lose in- 
terest. Inactive members continue 
inactive or withdraw their member- 
ship altogether. Elderly persons 
become “homebound” and cannot 
share in the active life of the con- 
gregation. All this limits the scope 
of the church program. Much en- 
ergy that would be placed on the 
church’s ministry to the world and 
to the community is used up in an 
effort to maintain .its own member- 
ship. 

Within every congregation there 
are persons who need the ministry 
of the church. There are the be- 
reaved, the aged, the lonely, the 
handicapped, the ill, the frustrated, 
the poverty-stricken, the misfits, 
and persons of different culture and 
racial groups. To all these as well 
as to the timid new member, the 
hostile inactive member and the in- 
different nonresident member, the 
church has a responsibility. 

Sometimes it is easier and more 
rewarding to discover and win new 
members than to revive the interest 
of those who have fallen by the 
wayside. And sometimes it is more 
glamorous to work for our world 
mission than to share in a ministry 
to the people we know. Our con- 
cern is not that we do less for 
evangelism and world concerns but 
that we do more than we are now 
doing to meet the needs of our own 
members. 

We are not suggesting mechanics 
so much as awareness of need nor 
techniques so much as_ concern. 


"Samuel F. Pugh ig etecu- 
tive director of Local Church 
Life of The United bertensiciad 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 


by Samuel F. Pugh 


Our Ministry to Our Members 


There are dozens—or hundreds, de- 
pending upon the size of the con- 
gregation—of people in the average 
church who are almost completely 
ignored by all except a few of the 
members. There are those in rest 
homes, those long confined as in- 
valids in their own homes, those 
too old to participate in church ac- 
tivities, those doctors, nurses and 
workers whose employment con- 
flicts with church attendance. 
Many of these people seldom have 
any (other than financial) remind- 
ers that they are members of the 
church. 

Our plea is for a church—your 
church—to become a part of the 
lives of these people. Discover them 
with the same sense of responsi- 
bility that you discover prospective 
members. Show the same concern 
as you would show for a member 
of your own family. Serve them 
as if their lives—or your own—de- 
pended on your ministry to them. 

Too many churches call on peo- 
ple by goal, quota and a set of 
directions rather than by love, un- 
derstanding and true appreciation. 
Of what value is a call made from 
a sense of duty? The person on 
whom the call is made knows the 
difference. Of what value is a 
church-wide visitation campaign 


made “to clear the roll of dead 
timber”? The whole project is a 
denial of that for which Jesus 
Christ died and for which the 


church stands. 

Until every church member calls 
because he wishes to share the joys 
of Christian fellowship, with others 
he “has received his reward” al- 
ready. The lonely members are 
hungry for a call, a card, or a 
glimpse of a person who smiles and 
waves as he goes by every morn- 
ing and evening. Guests at the 
hour of worship want to feel a 
genuine warmth and depth in every 
hand shake rather than a “do it 
because you’re supposed to” kind of 
greeting. 

Every member must not only be 
cordial but feel cordial to every 
person who enters the church door. 
Attitudes have a way of showing 
through facial expressions. People 
know whether our “good morning” 
is sincere or not. When a congre- 
gation comes to the place where it 
really cares about people, the 
proper mechanics and _ techniques 
will be discovered to put good will 





into good ways of ministering to 
the needs of the whole congrega- 
tion. In the meantime it might be 
well for your congregation to ex- 
amine its sensitivity, its concern, 
and ways of serving the people. 

“As you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to 
me.”—Matt. 25:40. 


Church Chuckles by CARTWRIGHT 


Fairview Church, Niles, Ohio, has 15 


straight, dark pews 13 ft. long and 
five 6 ft. long, in good condition at a 
very reasonable price. Contact the 
Board of Trustees, Fairview Church, 
Niles, Ohio, or call the church office— 
OL 2-3409. 


What Your 

Pastor 
} Won't Tell 
ie You About 
. Your Church! 


The wind comes in gusts, the rain pelts 
the windows. But on this blustery 
Sunday, you enter your church, take 
your place in a comfortable pew, and 
join in the service—feeling wonder- 
fully at peace. And, yes,—good and 
proud, too—because you know every- 
thing has been taken care of. 
Everything? . . . Materially speaking 
perhaps! But something is missing. 
Your pastor could tell you—-but he 
probably won't. Yet deep in his heart 
lies his secret wish for inspiring church 
bells. And because he loves his church 
as you do—he dreams of hearing 
these bells, resounding far and wide 
over your community—touching all 
and calling all to pray. 

Wouldn’t you like to see this spiritual 
need for your church realized? You 
can do so, of course by donating a 
Schulmerich® Carillon. If you would 
like to help to make this possible, 
write us. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
60100 CARILLON HILL » SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
@iredemark of Ball instruments produced by Schuimerich Cariions. te 
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EOPLE thought it was just 

another tract thrown on the 
front steps by some religious 
sect. No one took it seriously 
or gave it much thought. In 
most homes it was thrown in the 
wastebasket or left on the steps 
to the vagaries of the winds. 

Jimmy Winslow, a puzzle fan, 
had done some figuring on the 
back of his. Little Cathy Green 
had drawn some doll-like figures 
on hers. Mrs. Morgan had put 
hers in her desk to be reread 
later. 

The next morning Jimmy 
looked all through the house when 
he couldn’t find it. He wanted 
those “important” figures. Cathy 
wanted it to cut out her paper 
dolls. Mrs. Morgan wanted to 
reread it for her daily spiritual 
lift. 

Yet in every instance the hand- 
bill was not to be found. Jimmy’s 
mother was quite upset because 
Jimmy couldn’t find his figures. 
She was telling Cathy’s mother 
about it when they were joined in 
their backyard conversation by 
Mrs. Morgan. Only she knew 
what the message had said. 

“Next Sunday, Christ will walk 
among you.” 

As things happen in small 
towns, this was the start of a 
“mystery.” When other neigh- 
bors looked for their copies of 
the handbill, they also found 
them missing. The mystery 
reached such proportions that 
someone jokingly suggested per- 
haps Christ really was coming 
that next Sunday. 

This statement, made in jest, 
soon took on meaningful reason 
to more and more people. Sup- 
pose Christ was coming! 

What should they do in prep- 
aration? 

While they told each other that 
such a thing was far beyond rea- 
son, they individually started to 
prepare themselves for his com- 
ing. The beauty and barber shops 
were busy from morning until 
late at night. The clothing stores 
ran out of fine clothes. The paint 


cars that week than any week in 
history. 

Preparations got to a point 
where the civic officials made 
plans. The street cleaning crews 
doubled their efforts to keep the 
streets spotless. The sheriff kept 
the prisoners busy cleaning and 
painting the jail. The town band 
practiced day and night to per- 
fect some hymns—something 
they had never played before. 

But the churches were the 
center of activity. They were 
washed and scrubbed, painted and 
polished. Every item of reli- 
gious property was made to shine 
in its opulence. 

Such were the efforts to wel- 
come Christ. 

Then the trouble started. Each 
church in town maintained that 
it was the logical place from 
which Christ should preach a 
sermon. The rich churches 
pointed with pride to their mag- 
nificent edifices with their be- 
jeweled and golden altars, with 
their beautiful stained glass 
windows. The poorer churches 
said that the simplicity of their 
properties was more in line with 
the simplicity of Christ’s teach- 
ings. To this the rich churches 
countered that their own wealth 
would show Christ how much 
Christianity had advanced since 
his days on earth. While the 
clergy maintained their decorum, 
many a fistic battle was started 
over which church should wel- 
come Christ. 

There were also heated argu- 
ments over whether it would be 
the mayor and civic officials or 
the clergy who would welcome 
him. The mayor claimed that 
he represented all of the people, 
not just the members of a church. 
He felt so sure of this fact that 


PRAYER 


he ordered a fleet of limousines 
(at the taxpayers’ expense) to 
transport the entourage. The 
clergy felt that they should do 
the welcoming, as the whole 
event was of religious signifi- 
cance. However, they couldn’t 
agree on which clergyman should 
be the spokesman for their group. 

When Sunday came, the whole 
town, dressed in its finery, was 
waiting. No one went to church 
for fear that he would go to a 
different one. Meals went cold 
waiting for the guest of honor. 

As the day went on, children 
became hungry and _ peevish. 
Adults became disgruntled at the 
waiting. 

When the sheriff tried to catch 
the town drunk and get him off 
the street, the drunk turned play- 
ful and dodged in and out of al- 
leys, shouting, ‘Here I am.” 

This caused a near riot. Peo- 
ple nearby heard him and raced 
to the scene. Those who couldn’t 
see whom the police were after 
thought it must be Christ and 
tried to get to him before the 
police. 

When the day drew to a close, 
there were many thoughts in as 
many minds. Why were there so 
many church built ostensibly to 
worship God in such a small 
town? Were the rich churches 
with their grandeur any better 
than the poor ones with their 
simplicity? And what if, through 
human error, he had been put 
in jail? 

As Jimmy Winslow said, “We 
are too proud and arrogant, too 
lusting and sinful for Christ to 
walk in our midst.” 

But perhaps he did and does. 
No one knows where the hand- 
bills came from or where they 
went. 


by Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Be with me, Lord, through all the hours 
When I must through the shadows go; 
And help me, Father, when I walk 

A sunbright path I do not know. 


Be with me God and may I feel 
Whatever time it chance to be; 

That I am worthy of the right, 

To trust and pray, and walk with Thee. 


and wallpaper stores had to be 
resupplied from nearby towns. 
Automobile dealers sold more new 
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Thanks Be to God 


“Where the Scriptures Speak ...” by the Editor 


(ead 


Scripture: Psalm 103:1-18. 

O YOU ever pray and not ask 

for a single thing, neither 
for yourself nor for others? The 
psalmist did and the result is 
Psalm 103, our lesson text for 
today. In every general prayer 
that we utter in public worship 
we usually get in some adoration 
and praise of God and perhaps a 
little thanksgiving. However, 
feeling ourselves so weak and 
helpless, we generally feel it 
necessary to spend considerable 
time in prayers of petition, ask- 
ing for guidance, strength and 
help. 

It will do us good to study 
this psalm for it is a pattern 
for the outpouring of a grateful 
heart which we ought to follow 
more often. We think that life 
is so complicated and troubles 
are so manifest that we cannot 
detach ourselves long enough to 
be truly exuberant in the pres- 
ence of God. We ought to re- 
member that even though things 
were more simple in the days of 
the psalmist, when a man had 
troubles in those days. they 
were just as important to him as 
our troubles are to us. 

There is no more reason why 
we should be burdened down with 
our cares so that we cannot de- 
tach ourselves from the situation 
and sing a song of praise to God 
than there was for the psalmist 
to do so. In this spirit let us 
seek to understand this lesson. 

The poetic expression with 
which the psalm begins is one 
familiar to all of us. Perhaps 
it is so familiar that we fail 
to see its deep devotion. Not 
only does he say, “Bless the 
LorD, O my soul’ but he goes 
ahead to include, ‘All that is 
within me” (verse 1). In other 
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words, this is the outpouring of 
his whole being in thankfulness 
before God. 

What is the background of this 
psalm do you suppose? Perhaps, 
as we suggested in the study of 
earlier psalms, this person had 
great troubles, perhaps a great 
sickness. Now that he is back 
to normal again he knows to 
whom he owes his restoration. 

There follows a long catalog 
of the things God has done and 
for this reason he says to his 
soul, ‘Forget not all his benefits” 
(verse 2). Just what is it that 
God has done that he has pro- 
voked such lavish praise by one 


of His children? The next twelve 
verses list a great number of 
things. I think they would add 
up to sixteen or seventeen, at 
least. There is some repetition 
in the list. 

God forgives iniquity (verse 3). 
He heals diseases. Whether one 
has an ancient concept of disease 
and medicine or a modern one, 
he need have no hesitation in 
praising God for bringing the 
healing powers in His universe to 
bear upon disease and heal it. 
The processes may be understood 
differently; the source of the 
healing power is the same God. 

All the way through this pas- 
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The Scripture 
Psalm 103:1-18 
1 Bless the LORD, O my soul; 
bless his holy name! gas 
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sage the psalmist is talking to 
his soul. This is why the pro- 
nouns “you” and “your” are used 
several times. God ‘“redeems 
your life from the Pit” (verse 
4). This is another word used 
instead of Sheol, which we find 
in other psalms. God is the one 
who keeps the person out of this 
everlasting, impersonal existence. 

In the place of iniquity, disease, 
and Sheol, God gives love, mercy 
and good (verses 4, 5). Here is 
an interesting expression: ‘So 
that your youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s.” I suppose he must 
have been thinking about the 
fact that the eagle loses his 
feathers like all birds, at a cer- 
tain season. He doesn’t look very 
powerful or graceful. However, 
soon he is ready to go again and 
when he soars on high he looks 
like he is in the power of his 
youth. So it is with man en- 
joying the blessings of God. He 
has an eternal youth, not depend- 


One of the dominant notes 
sounded in the Psalms is that of 
thanksgiving. In Psalm 103 the 
author rejoices because he has 
been saved from the despair 
which overwhelms any person 
who becomes conscious of his 
sins. The deliverance from this 
despair is not found in dulling 
his mind to the sin of his life, 
but by being overwhelmed by the 
consciousness that his sins are 
forgiven. 

Some people who have not 
grasped the central message of 
the Christian faith have been be- 
wildered when something has 
made them aware of their own 
sin. Peter cried out ‘Depart 
from me, O Lord, for I am a sin- 
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ent upon the age of his physical 
structure. 

The Lord has been doing these 
things for people for a long time. 
The psalmist refers to that fact 
(verse 7). When he thinks about 
all that has happened with the 
people of Israel since the days 
of Moses, he is reminded that 
God is indeed merciful and 
gracious (verse 8). If this were 
not so He certainly would have 
dealt much more severely with 
the people. Although He does 
not always “chide” neither will 
he “keep his anger forever” 
(verse 9). We do not need to 
expect that God will forever give 
wonderful, beautiful, lives with- 
out problems if we don’t do our 
part. He does not deal with us 
“according to our sins” (verse 
10). But He will not keep his 
anger forever. 

The Fatherly spirit of God is 
noted (verse 13) and the Lord 
exercises this pity upon those 


Meaning for Today 


by Wayne H. Bell 


ful’ man.” Modern man may not 
tell the Lord to go away but he 
usually tries to run away from 
the Lord, and to pretend that his 
sins don’t exist. Modern man is 
ingenious in the art of devising 
ways to escape from the reality 
of his sin. He may “keep busy,” 
stay away from Christian fellow- 
ship, get drunk, take dope or 
choose another of a myriad of 
alternatives. 

What a happier alternative is 
found in the Christian faith. 
God forgives the penitent. No 
joy is equal to the joy of sins 
forgiven. The psalmist gave 
thanks because God forgave his 
iniquity. 

He also gave thanks because 


who “fear him.” This of course 
means those who stand in awe 
and adoration before Him. 

God knows that “‘we are dust” 
(verse 14). The next two verses 
explain this concept further that 
man is temporarily inhabiting 
his physical body. These days 
will disappear. Not so with “the 
steadfast love” of the Lord. It 
is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing. It is passed on from gen- 
eration to generation. 

There are two requirements. 
The generations receive the 
blessings of God if they ‘keep 
his covenant” and if they “do his 
commandments” (verse 18). The 
promises have not changed from 
that day to this. What a joyous 
outpouring of a great spirit this . 
psalm is. In the light of the 
revelation of God through Jesus 
Christ, this psalm could even be 
more meaningful to us than it 
was to the one who first prayed 
it. 


his diseases were healed. One 
cannot help but wonder if his 
health had not improved as he 
found a forgiveness which re- 
stored joy to his heart. 

Looking outward from our 
own life and leaving self-preoc- 
cupation behind, we can see that 
man’s smallness only makes 
God’s everlasting love loom 
larger on the horizon of the hu- 
man soul. Gratitude for such 
everlasting love cannot be con- 
tained. It breaks into song. It 
brings people together in joy- 
ous expressions of thanksgiving 
which cannot be completed in 
solitude. Their proclamation of 
thanksgiving becomes a witness 
to the world. 

Some of the world’s religions 
were born in fear. This is not 
true of the Hebrew-Christian 
faith. From beginning to end 
the Biblical faith is a religion of 
thanksgiving. It begins with 
Israel’s gratitude for God’s de- 
liverance in their past history. 
It reaches its greatest climax in 
our gratitude for the spiritual 
deliverance which we find in Je- 
sus Christ. 
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Just Among Us Lay Folks 







T TAKES no green thumb to tell 

when a once healthy garden 
plant starts ailing. Drooping stem 
and limp leaves signal its misery. 

“Wilted Wills are less obvious. 
The pages may still look crisp and 
neat, the signatures bright and 
clear. But wills do wither away; 
they become out-of-date and lose 
much of their usefulness. The cost 
of the out-of-date will can be fam- 
ily disputes or financial loss, and 
often both.” 


The above two paragraphs are 
taken from Trust Quarterly, Cur- 
rent Views on Wills, Trusts and 


Taxes (Central National Bank, 
Cleveland. It goes on to say that 
a periodic checkup for financial, 
legal and family changes can as- 
sure you that an apparently good- 
as-new will has not slipped unno- 
ticed into obsolescence. 

A Christian’s will needs occasional 
reviews for the same and some ad- 
ditional reasons. Maybe you made 
your will five, ten or twenty years 
ago. Think of some changes which 
may affect that will today. 

Perhaps your family tree has 
taken on new shapes. Births, deaths 
and marriages have a way of upset- 
ting the future as well as the pres- 
ent. 

Perhaps your business and finan- 
cial picture has been sharply al- 
tered. Partnerships, home _ pur- 
chases, life insurance, mortgages, 
retirements all have direct bearing 
on wills. 

Perhaps your will was _ hastily 
drawn without adequate advice. A 
schoolboy was asked to define a 
will. “A will,” he wrote, “is a docu- 
ment in which a man divides his 
property among his errors.” Plenty 
of errors slip into the best of wills. 
This is not a “Do-it-yourself” job. 
It merits the technique of the legal 
specialist. 
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by Carl R. Brown 


Wilted Wills 


Perhaps you have changed. In 
earlier years your concern was pri- 
marily for your dependents. Over 
the years you have poured out your 
life in Christian service. You have 
felt the joy of spreading the gos- 
pel at home and abroad. You have 
been grateful to your Alma Mater. 
Possibly your financial support of 
these has not been great but it 
would be sorely missed if your will 
made no provision for them. 


Perhaps your children have 
grown up not only physically but 
economically and spiritually. Have 
you noted how many sons and 
daughters have costlier homes, big- 
ger cars, longer vacations, more se- 
curity than Mom and Dad ever had? 
We all rejoice over this, especially 
the parents. But if this is your sit- 
uation is it not a bit incongruous 
to feel that your modest estate 
must go intact to them? Would 
they not take pride in your bequests 
to Christian causes which have 
motivated your life? What an ex- 
ample! What a challenge to them 
and their children. 

Perhaps your earlier will was a 
bit facetious as you avoided being 
too serious. A recent article in The 
Kiwanis Magazine is entitled “Don’t 
Be Funny with Your Money.” It 
gives many laughable illustrations. 
A Philadelphia woman directed that 
$1.00 be invested and the interest 
paid “As evidence of my estimate 
of his [her husband’s] worth.” An- 
other will provided flannel under- 
garments for divinity students. 
After 100 years the court ruled that 
popular tastes had changed and that 
“flannels may be dispensed with.” 
An attorney left $50,000 to an 
asylum as_ restitution for those 
crazy enough to have hired him. 
This magazine article starts out 
“Men who have led upright lives— 
too often turn into sinister Dr. 
Hydes when they take their pens 
to draw their wills.” 


Perhaps you have matured in 
your purposes. Your earlier will 
provided a memorial in a specific 
place of a certain limited nature. 
That need may have changed. 
Maybe that mission field has closed. 
Now you would like to broaden the 
base and pool your funds where 
they will count for most. 


Consider our many Disciple Broth- 
erhood Agencies. These non-profit 
societies are devoted to designated 
objectives, Missions, Christian Edu- 
cation, Church Extension, Benevo- 
lence, Higher Education. They are 
directed by Trustees, representa- 
tive of our churches, business and 
professional people serving gratui- 
tously. They are administered by 
career specialists dedicated to the 
various fields. These are constant- 
ly in touch with changing economic 
conditions and with the growing 
needs. In cooperation with na- 
tional and world church offices they 
do extensive research work. 


Through these agencies we have 
an ideal setup to handle legacies, 
as well as annuities and gifts 
whether small or large. Choose 
then which you will and participate 
everlastingly in any or all of these 
great Christian enterprises. 

We have been considering wills 
that have withered and grown ob- 
solete. 

Perhaps your will is not with- 
ered because no seed has ever been 
planted and there are no leaves to 
wither. 


Strange, isn’t it, that lots of peo- 
ple, going on a two-week vacation, 
will make the minutest prepara- 
tion; stop the paper and milk de- 
liveries, forward the mail, turn 
down the heater and take their 
pooch to a plush veterinarian hostel. 

But when it comes to the inevita- 
ble trip to The Land-of-No-Return, 
no plans are made and no provi- 
sions set up. 

I knew of a prominent executive 
who was meticulous in all his deal- 
ings and left nothing to chance. 
Also he was a dyed-in-the-wool in- 


dividualist. He resented every in- 
road of government into private 
enterprise. This was socialistic and 
“meddling.” 


Then he died. The state took 
over and managed all his affairs. 
Ancient laws partitioned his prop- 
erties and named his beneficiaries. 
It determined the rules and the 
fees and of course took a generous 
slice in taxes. Had he made a sim- 
ple will he might still be the ar- 
biter of his fortune. As it is his 
rugged individualism must have re- 
ceived an awful jolt. 

Perhaps it’s time to look at your 
Last Will and Testament and see 
if any of the leaves have withered. 
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by the Associate Editor 


Distinguished Disciple 


W. E. Garrison, University of 

Houston professor, well-known 
leader in the ecumenical move- 
ment and a distinguished philos- 
opher-teacher, had three impor- 
tant anniversaries Oct. 1. 

On that date he celebrated his 
86th birthday, his 60th wedding an- 
niversary and the 63rd anniversary 
of the awarding of his Ph.D. degree 
by the University of Chicago. 

Interviewed by the Houston Chron- 
ticle, he commented on the effort of 
Christians to find Christian Unity 
by urging recognition of all Chris- 
tians as Christians by other Chris- 
tians. He added, “There can be no 
more visible unity than that.” He 
described the present resurgence of 
religion as “a genuine return to 
religion.” 

Winfred E. Garrison is a native 
of St. Louis, Missouri, who received 
baccalaureate degrees from Eureka 
College and Yale University. He 
received the B.D. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Chicago in 
1897. He holds honorary degrees 
from several colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Dr. Garrison, still alert in mind 
and devoted to the on-going of the 
Church, is one of the most honored 
men among the Disciples. He has 
been in Who’s Who in America since 
1905. 

A contributing editor for The 
Christian Century, he was literary 
editor from 1923 to 1955. Back at 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury he served (1900-1904) as assist- 
ant editor of The Christian-Evange- 
list. 


Author, editor, philosopher, emi- 
nent church historian, Dr. Garrison 
has given signal service to the Chris- 
tian Churches and the ecumenical 
“movements.” 


Winfred Ernest Garrison is the 
son of J. H. Garrison, editor of The 
Christian-Evangelist from 1869 to 
1912. 

The W. E. Garrisons have a son, 
a daughter, five grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. 

Dr. Garrison has said he will re- 
tire at the end of this school year, 
according to the Chronicle inter- 
view. The distinguished Disciple 
adds: “I’ve been saying I was going 
to retire every year for the last five 
years. My friends doubt that I’m 
going to quit this time, but I think 
I shall.” 
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Compassion in Korea 


Hallam “Hal” Shorrock, a Dis- 
s ciple missionary on leave to 
serve as director of Korea Church 
World Service, is director of the 
largest continuing rehabilitation pro- 
gram overseas to be underwritten 
by U. S. Protestant churches. 
In 1959 alone KCWS represented 
an investment of $6 million in cash 
and contributed goods. 


In a report presented in New York 
at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee for Church World Service, a 
central department of the National 
Council of Churches, Mr. Shorrock 
said, “Every .day KCWS serves 80,- 
000 people one hot meal at the 132 
feeding stations we have set up 
throughout South Korea.” 

The former missionary to Japan 
reports that in addition about 20,000 
refugees from North Korea are given 
a daily meal at the assimilation 
projects organized by the Korean 
government. The food is provided 
while refugees are building houses 
and roads or starting farms in ef- 
forts to be self-supporting. 

Mr. Shorrock calls attention to two 
major pilot projects—tuberculosis 
control and the amputee rehabilita- 
tion program. Tuberculosis is 
the most serious affliction in Korea. 
Mr. Shorrock reports that about two 
per cent of the population suffer 
from the active form. More than 
10,000 cases have been treated since 
January, 1954, when 16 out-patient 
clinics were established. 


“Thanks to modern x-ray equip- 


ment, the ‘miracle’ drugs INH and 
PAS, and extra food—cheese, corn- 
meal, milk and vitamins,” Mr. Shor- 
rock said, “we have seen a rate cure 
of about 70 per cent of these cases.” 

A total staff of 50 full-time doc- 
tors and nurses man the clinics un- 
der the direction of Dr. Kenneth 
Scott, a prominent chest surgeon. 

Mr. Shorrock served in Japan 
from 1947 until 1958. He and Mrs. 
Shorrock arrived in Tokyo in 1947. 

In addition to teaching in the Sei 
Gakuin, the boys’ school, Mr. Shor- 
rock directed the athletic program 
and special club activities for boys. 
He gave leadership to the youth 
programs of several churches and 
when the Japan Council of Chris- 
tian Education was established he 
was chosen as its missionary secre- 
tary, with special responsibilities in 
the youth field. 

Mr. Shorrock has traveled widely 
over Japan, visiting churches and 
inspiring young people with whom 
he came in contact. Later he was 
asked to be responsible for the youth 
department of the newly organized 
National Christian Council and for 
some years gave about half-time to 
this task. From about 1955 through 
1959 Mr. Shorrock worked either 
part-time or full-time with Church 
World Service of Japan. A native 
of Seattle, Wash., Mr. Shorrock re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington (1946) and a 
B.D. degree from the Yale Divinity 
School (1952). 


Leadership 


The St. Louis Review, the attrac- 
tive and well-edited official news- 
paper of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, reports that 
the number of priests and sisters in 
proportion to the total Roman Cath- 
olic population has been declining 
steadily during the past ten years. 

The American Institute of Man- 
agement, in a report on the Roman 
Catholic Church released recently 
“down graded” the church because 
membership has grown faster than 
facilities to serve it. 

The St. Louis Review reported 
that in the St. Louis Archdiocese, 
the “membership” has grown far 
faster than vocations to the priest- 
hood. The actual number of sis- 
ters and brothers has_ declined 
sharply during the decade despite 
a big increase in the number of 
Roman Catholics in the area. 

Statistics on the number of actual 
infant baptisms reported by the 
pastors in the St. Louis Archdiocese 
show 158,514 babies were baptized 
during the past ten years. 
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Perry Gresham Elected President 


New Officers Chosen for International Convention 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, president of Bethany 
College, Bethany, W. Va., was elected president of the International 
Convention of Christian Churches at the assembly here. 


Pulpiteer, distinguished lecturer, 
author and well-known’ educator, 
Dr. Gresham was pastor of Central 
Woodward Christian Church, De- 
troit, Mich., before he became the 
president of Bethany in 1953. 

Elected first, second and third 
vice-president, respectively, were: 
Dr. Robert G. Storey, Dallas, Tex., 
attorney who is dean emeritus of 
the Southern Methodist University 
Law School; Mrs. J. Warren Hast- 
ings, noted lay woman and the 
widow of the late J. Warren Hast- 
ings, who was minister of- National 
City Christian Church, Washington, 
D. C.; and O. W. McCully, of To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, general secre- 
tary of the All-Canada Committee 
of the Churches of Christ (Disci- 
ples). 

The newly elected International 
Convention president is the twelfth 
president of Bethany College, a lib- 
eral arts institution founded in 1840 
by Alexander Campbell. A commis- 
sioner for the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, Dr. Gresham is 
president of the West Virginia 
Foundation of Independent Colleges 
and a member of the committee on 
arts of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

A graduate of Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, his gradu- 
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ate study was at the University of 
Chicago and Columbia University. 

The first vice-president is an at- 
torney whose experience in the 
legal profession, government and 
education is widely recognized. Dr. 
Storey is a member of the law firm 
of Storey, Armstrong and Stegar of 
Dallas and is 
president of the 
Southwest- 
ern Legal Foun- 
dation. He was 
dean of the Law © 
School of South- 
ern _ Methodist 
University from 
1947 to 1959. 

A former presi- 
dent of the 
American Bar : 
Association 
(1952-53), Dr. Robert G. Storey 
Storey was also president of the 
Inter-American Bar _ Association 
(1954-56) as well as president of 
the State Bar of Texas and the 
Dallas Bar Association. His service 
on the national level includes work 
as executive trial counsel for the 
United States at the Nuremberg 
trials of Axis war criminals in 1945- 
46, and as adviser to the Korean 
government on judicial system and 
legal profession. 

The second vice-president is well 
known among Disciples and was 
president of the United Church 
Women of Washington, D.C. A na- 
tive of Lynchburg, Va., Mrs. Hast- 
ings graduated from Lynchburg 
College with the B.S. degree and 
received her M.A. degree from Yale 
University. She is on the general 
board of the National Council of 
Churches and is a director of the 
National Capital Area Council of 
Churches. 

Oliver McCully, who was elected 
third vice-president, has served as 
a member of the board of directors 
of the International Convention; as 
president of the State Secretaries’ 
Association; and as a member of 
the executive committee for the 
World Convention of Churches of 
Christ. 


Treasurer of the International 
Convention is William L. Jones, 











Mrs. Hastings O. W. McCully 


vice-president and trust officer of 
the Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, 
Ky. He is a graduate of Washing- 
ton and Lee University and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The International Convention re- 
cording secretary is Miss Gertrude 
Dimke of Indianapolis. The execu- 
tive secretary, Gaines M. Cook, is 
serving a six-year term. 


All Mission Personnel 
Are Returning to Congo 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Tuesday night, 
Oct. 25, the last of the mission per- 
sonnel for the Congo being held in 
Europe because of the emergency 
in Africa, departed for Leopoldville 
from Brussells, said Robert G. Nel- 
son, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Africa of The United 
Christian Missionary Society. 

Included in the last group to leave 
were Mrs. Neal Testerman and five 
children, Mrs. Henry Dugan and 
child and Miss Ruth Peterson, mis- 
sion treasurer. 

Dr. Nelson was to leave Oct. 30 
and Paul Mbenga, Congolese edu- 
cator and legal representative of 
the Congo churches, was to depart 
about Nov. 1 for return trip to Re- 
public of Congo. Nelson expects to 
spend all of November and part of 
December in the Congo. 


Muir Suffers Attack 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. (Oct. 22)—Warner 
Muir, minister of University Chris- 
tian Church, Des Moines, Ia., suf- 
fered a heart attack here just previ- 
ous to the beginning of the 1960 
assembly of the International Con- 
vention. 

His condition was described as 
“serious” and it was reported that 
he would find it necessary to re- 
main in Louisville for several 
weeks. 
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Theodore Beasley Benefactor 


$250,000 Endowed 
Ministerial Scholarship 
At TCU's Brite College 


Fort WorRTH, TEXAS—With a 
current value of $250,000, an en- 
dowed ministerial scholarship 
has been established in Texas 
Christian University’s Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible by Theodore P. 
Beasley, president of the Repub- 
lic National Life Insurance Co., 
of Dallas and his wife, Beulah. 


The gift to TCU’s graduate semi- 
nary is a part of a $1 million pro- 
gram of grants by the Beasley’s 
who have been leaders in Christian 
Churches’ work for more than 25 
years. 


Under terms of the TCU program, 
the funds will be given over a five- 
year period. All income from the 
gift will be used for ministerial 
scholarships in Brite College. 


We are deeply grateful to Mr. 
and Mrs. Beasley for this most sig- 
nificant contribution to the on-go- 
ing work of TCU and Brite College,” 
Chancellor M. E. Sadler said. “It 
is especially important at this time 
when the need for trained ministers 
is so great and steadily growing.” 


Beasley, long active in civic and 
religious affairs, has been a mem- 
ber of the TCU Board of Trustees 
since 1954. He has held many im- 
portant offices in the YMCA, coun- 
cils of churches, chambers of com- 
merce both on a regional and na- 
tional level. In 1952, he won the 
“Lay Church Leaders of the Year” 
award. ; 

Sharing in the total grant are five 
institutions in Texas, Chicago and 
Washington, D. C., including grants 
to George Williams College of Chi- 
cago, the chief graduate. training 
school for YMCA executives for use 
in capital funds campaign; to the 
perpetual endowment fund of the 
National City Christian Church 
Corp.; and a grant to the Religious 
Heritage of America, Inc., which an- 
nually sponsors the Washington 
pilgrimage honoring an outstanding 
clergyman, layman and laywoman. 
—HARTWELL M. RAMSEY. 


Editors Lecture on Skills 


Two staff members of the Chris- 
tian Board of Publication were ap- 
pointed as lecturers on “Basic Edi- 
torial Skills’ for a course by that 
name offered at Washington Uni- 
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versity, St. Louis. They were Miss 
Frances Woolery, associate editor, 
Division of Local Church Curricu- 
lum; and James M. Flanagan, asso- 
ciate editor, The Christian. Assist- 
ing Mr. Flanagan in one of the class 
sessions was Darrell K. Wolfe, direc- 
tor of Bethany Press and one of the 
vice-presidents of CBP. 


Herbert Minard Is 
General Secretary of “Y” 


Planning “Y" Building 
In Old Jerusalem 


JERUSALEM—Plans for a new “Y” 
building and hostel in the Old City 
of Jerusalem were discussed by Mil- 
lard F. Collins, associate executive 
secretary of the International Com- 
mittee of the YMCA who arrived 
here from New York via Jordan for 
a five-day visit. 

Mr. Collins said he also would in- 
spect the work of the YMCA in Je- 
rusalem and in Nazareth, where a 
building expansion program is be- 
ing planned at an ultimate cost of 
$55,000. 


Herbert L. Minard, a Disciple and 
a former editor of “Front Rank,” is 
general secretary of the Jerusalem 
YMCA. 


Walter Kennedy Dies 


MARTINSVILLE, IND.—After a short 
illness, Walter A. Kennedy, 80, died 
at his home, here. 

He and his wife, through the 
Charles S. Kennedy Foundation, 
gave the National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation the former Martinsville Min- 
eral Springs property, valued at 
$750,000. 

The building has become the Ken- 
nedy Memorial Christian Home, a 
national pay-type home for the ag- 
ing. It was dedicated in 1958 to 
the memory of Charles Stephen 
Kennedy (1916-1938), one of the 
Kennedys’ four children. 


Backing City Mission 


St. Louis, Mo.—Major project of 
the Churchmen’s Brotherhood, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, this 
year is to raise at least $33,000 to- 
ward construction of a new chapel 
at the Fellowship Center here, an 
inner-city community service 
agency. 

The center is administered and 
largely supported by the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church Federa- 
tion of Greater St. Louis under 
auspices of the denomination’s 
Board of National Missions. 


Among staff members for the in- 








Brotherhood News 


ner-city mission is a Disciple who 
is pastor of the Fellowship Center 
Church, Harsh Brown. He is on the 
staff under the auspices of the Dis- 
ciples Council of Greater St. Louis. 


Patrick Henry Ill 
Is Oxford Scholar 


Third Generation 


DaLLAs—Patrick Henry III, 21- 
year-old son of Dr. Patrick 
Henry, Jr., minister of Northway 
Christian Church, Dallas, Texas, 
and Mrs. Henry, has entered Ox- 
ford University to begin a two- 
year course of graduate study in 
theology at Christ Church Col- 
lege as a Marshall Scholar. 

He is one of 24 
American stu- 
dents designated 
") this year to re- 
™ ceive scholar- 
ships granted by 
the British Gov- 
ernment to study 
at any univer- 
sity in the United 
Kingdom. 

Young Henry 
was a_ scholar- 
ship student at 
St. Mark’s School of Dallas, Texas, 
graduating with highest academic 
and citizenship honors. As a teen- 
ager he traveled in South American 
capitals as a “junior ambassador” 
and was a delegate to the world 
YMCA convention in Europe. 

As the recipient of a four-year 
National Scholarship to Harvard, 
Pat III also received the Hollis 
Scholarship there. He graduated 
magna cum laude from Harvard in 
1960. 

Pat is the grandson of Dr. Patrick 
Henry, Sr., of Arlington, Texas, for 
22 years executive secretary of the 
Texas Christian Missionary Society, 
and of the late Walter Perry Jen- 
nings, long-time minister of Chris- 
tian churches in Texas. 


Patrick Henry III 


CLEARANCE SALE on 1959 
Disciples of Christ 
YEAR BOOKS 


Sale Price, Cloth, $3.00 
(Regular Price, $5.00) 


Sale Price, Paper, $2.00 
(Regular Price, $3.50) 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louls 66, Mo. 
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A Portland Disciple, 
14-Year-Old Carolyn 
Wood is Winner of 
Coveted Olympic Medal 


T IS NO small accomplishment to 

become the best at any skill or 
sport in a city the size of Portland. 
To be a state champion is a magnifi- 
cent achievement and to be selected 
to an All-American team is even 
more tremendous. But when one 
has achieved the distinction of be- 
ing the best in the world at any- 
thing, it is an accomplishment that 
defies description. 

To become a world’s champion as 
a bubble-gum blower, a yo-yo tosser 
or a tiddly-wink player is a re- 
markable feat. However, to be the 
world’s best, at 14 years of age, 
in a sport like swimming which in- 
volves millions of serious and dedi- 


These remarks were made by 
Mr. Brown, pastor of First Chris- 
tian Church, Portland, Ore., at a 
dinner at the church, Sept. 14, 1960, 
when her many friends in the church 
met to pay honor to Carolyn Wood. 
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What Makes 
A 


World Champion? 


by Harold Glen Brown 


Although Caroyln Wood of Portland, Ore., will 
not be 15 years old until Dec. 18, she was the 
winner of a gold medal at the recent Olympic 
games held in Rome, Italy. 

She was the youngest gold medal winner among 
the thousands of the world’s most famous ath- 
letes who participated in the Olympics. 

Caroyln is an active member of Portland’s 
First Christian Church, where her father serves 
as a deacon and her mother, brother and grand- 
mother, are all faithful workers in the church. 

Caroyln, who wants to be a sixth grade teacher 
someday, began swimming when she was eight 
years old, won second place in her first compet- 
itive race when she was nine, and held her first 
national age group record at ten. 

In the Olympic tryouts she placed first in 100 
meter butterfly and second in 100 meter free- 
style. At Rome she led her team to a new world 
record in the 400 meter freestyle relay and placed 


cated participants—that is an 
achievement of such magnitude that 
we find it difficult to comprehend. 

What qualities make a_ great 
champion like Caroyln Wood? 

First there is native ability en- 
dowed by her Creator with unusual 
talent to become a world’s cham- 
pion. 

Champions must also have the 
support and help of family, coaches 
and friends. Carolyn has had the 
best. She never would have made 
the top as a swimmer if it had not 
been for these people. 

Above all the attributes necessary 
to create an Olympic champion are 
certain spiritual qualities. Among 
these is self-discipline. Carolyn could 
not have splashed her way to a gold 
medal in the Olympic games and a 
new world record had it not been 
for marvelous self-discipline. She 
trained faithfully and _ diligently. 
She pushed aside tempting desserts 
and religiously followed a schedule 
that specified an early bedtime. 


Another spiritual quality that 
Carolyn possesses to a rare degree 





fourth in the 100 meter freestyle. 


is her competitive spirit. No mat- 
ter how well she does today in any- 
thing, she will always want to sur- 
pass her best tomorrow. 

A true champion must also know 
how to take victory in stride and 
to avoid over-confidence. Carolyn 
has unusual poise for one her age 
or any age. She has a quiet confi- 
dence in her ability and yet a be- 
coming modesty. 

Finally, Carolyn has shown that 
she has the capacity to take de- 
feat—the mark of a great cham- 
pion. When the now famous “mug- 
gie” incident almost certainly de- 
prived her of two additional gold 
medals in the Olympic games, 
Carolyn—though half drowned and 
heart broken—warmly congratulated 
the winner before leaving the pool. 
Then she demonstrated her resili- 
ence by leading her relay team to a 
new world record a few days later. 

Now we want Carolyn to relive, 
in a measure, her experienced in re- 
ceiving a gold medallion in the 1960 
Olympic games by having her 
mount the podium as I place the 
medal about her. 
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—Profits Without Honor 


(Continued from page 5.) 


and not be possessed by them. 

The early apostles knew that be- 
ing Christian—that is, realizing that 
we move at the intersection of two 
worlds—is a fight; not against lions, 
but against the things we cherish 
most. I sometimes think that if 
God were suddenly to answer the 
petition we have just made to him 
to lead us not into temptation, He 
would suddenly remove all that we 
secretly mean when we ask for 
daily bread. 

If we are ever to achieve within the 
deepest depths of our being a peace 
which cannot be invaded by agita- 
tion, either now or in the hour of 
our death, we must rest it upon 
a profound real-ization of the world 
which the rich fool never made real 
in his life. Daily—hourly—in our 
toiling and laughing and crying we 
must give our souls the chance to 
feel the weight of God Almighty 
flowing around us; we must cast 
our inward vision far beyond our 
kitchen sink, far beyond the street 
where we live, far beyond our of- 
fice walls, far beyond death, until 
it touches the white radiance of 
eternity. 

This is the only light in which 
our dollar bills and our TV sets 
assume their proper perspective. 

I am not speaking of good works 
or moral lives; one who lives with 
a continual vision of the eternity 
surrounding him will know instinc- 
tively that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive and wiser to do 
right than to do wrong. And, any- 
way, however uncheerfully we may 
sometimes give, we all know that 
it is easier to do good than to be 
good. 

I rather suspect that in his own 


2ase pray > 


for the nine million, 
ae people in the 
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eyes the rich fool wasn’t a bad 
sort—gave to charity as much as 
he could deduct from his income 
taxes; turned over his old shoes and 
outmoded furniture to Goodwill In- 
dustries; wore a Red Cross pin every 
year; helped with the Boy Scouts; 
was faithful to his wife and ‘in- 
dulgent with his children; even per- 
haps served on the church board. 
But the hard and nobler part is 
to build the kingdom of God within 
ourselves—and this is the only king- 
dom of God there is, if Christ is to 
be believed. This world prudently 
builds on what it thinks is rock, but 
the storms of death and circum- 
stances crumble it to sand; this 

















world prudently thinks that it has 
much laid up for many years, that 
its profits are secure; but the voice 
of God will whisper, “Fool. .. .” 

No one, said a wise old Greek, can 
swim away from a shipwreck with 
all his baggage. But baggage be- 
comes irrevelant when we carry 
eternity within us. The significant 
fact of the incarnation of Christ is 
not so much that the spirit was 
made flesh but that in him the flesh 
was taught its spiritual power to 
maintain the vision of eternity even 
while living in time. 

What, after all, shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? 


| BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
By Emu Brunner. Translated and edited by JoHN HOLDEN. 
Here are twelve brilliant expositions of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, preached in Zurich by one of the world’s 
great theologians, and available in English for the first time. 












$3.00 


THE COMING REFORMATION 


Geppes MacGrecor, the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Religion at USC, maintains that the aims of the “Protestant” 
Reformation have not been completely realized, and sug- 
gests three steps to reinforce them: the revival of discipline, 











of spiritual life, and of liturgy. 


$3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT 
CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


By Pau T. Funrmann. A penetrating study of the history 
and background of the Creeds and Declarations of Faith, 
which makes them vivid, and makes their meaning clear. $3.00 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


By J. Srantey Gen. Dr. Glen argues here for the reasser- 
tion of teaching in our churches, and a recovery of a teaching 
ministry based on the example of Jesus and his followers. $2.75 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 





By Paut S. Minear. A major contribution to the under- 
standing of what the Church really is, through a long-needed 


clarification of imagery in the New Testament. 


$6.00 


Now at your bookstore 
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Children 


Hand in Hand: Mother, Child and 
God. By Laura Margaret Evans. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 122 
pages. $2.50. 


Childhood is so short. How im- 
portant for parents to capture and 
savor those tender, fragile years. 
Laura Margaret Evans has done just 
that, and her book will aid fathers 
and mothers to deepen their under- 
standing and appreciation of their 
growing children. 

The author has in this book re- 
corded the conversations of her 
children as they came to her for 
companionship, counsel and comfort 
through their growing years. It isa 
rich mother-child-God relationship 
that is portrayed in these pages. 
Her sensitive understanding is evi- 
dent in the intimate sharing with 
young minds disturbed by thoughts 
of conformity, discrimination, mar- 
riage, God and heaven. And it is 
evident that Laura Evans, the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, 
has a deep faith to share. 

As Catherine Marshall writes in 
the introduction, ‘Through these 
pages I glimpse the shining through 
of another Spirit beyond the author’s 
own. Here, other mothers will find 
a new awareness too. They will 
find some answers that the books 
on child psychology ignore. With 
joy I commend to you this sharing 
from the deeps of a mother’s heart.” 
—JANET WILLIAMSON. 


Preparing for Christmas 


Come to Christmas! By Anna 
Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. 
Abingdon Press. 48 pages. 75c. 
(Paper) 


With a penetrating, spiritual un- 
derstanding as keen as the edge of 
anewly sprung blade of green grass, 
the developers of Come to Chris- 
mas have produced a brief literary 
instrument which is sufficiently clear 
and beautiful to prepare the average 
family for a sane and sound observ- 
ance of Christmas. 

Beginning with “Thanksgiving: 
Gateway to Christmas,” and continu- 
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‘‘¥You Are What You Read’’ 


ing in progressive stages to the birth 
of Jesus, Anna Laura and Edward 
W. Gebhard give delightful historical 
references, biblical scriptures and 
suggested family worship and 
activities in each instance. 

The style of presentation will 
make it one of the standard pieces 
of resource material in the area of 
holy day literature. 


Sound but brief interpretations of 
appropriate hymns and symbols are 
woven into a flowing unity en- 
abling any family the opportunity to 
make a creative effort toward put- 
ting “Christ into Christmas.” 


“Christmas is expectant prayer, 
open-hearted friendliness, and glad 
songs of joy. It is also worship— 
the moment when the busiest of us 
pauses to listen for the angel song, 
strains his eyes to see the Christmas 
star, and with humble heart of a 
faithful wise man kneels at the 
cradle of the Babe.” 

This excerpt reflects the approach 
of the authors and characterizes the 


beauty of their interpretation.—W. 
K. Fox. 


As Others See Us 


The Nation on the Flying Trapeze. 
By James Saxon Childers. David 
McKay Co., 1960. 284 pages. $4.50. 


Because of the stir created in 
Washington by The Ugly American, 
the author, with other experts in 
numerous fields, was sent by the 
State Department to the Far East 
and Middle East to survey the image 
of America in these countries. This 
book is the result of his findings. 

“We are in the midst of an un- 
declared war for nations and con- 
tinents, and for the souls of men,” 
says Mr. Childers, and “while this 
goes on, the United States swings 
back and forth on a high trapeze, 
holding on as best he can, and hop- 
ing that somebody remembers to 
put up the net.” 

With this disturbing bluntness he 
describes just what the United 
States is faced with in these crucial 
areas, and the character of the 
change and the depth of its sig- 


nificance. We must recognize that 
our position in the world is lowered, 
that people are more and more 
looking to godless Russia for guid- 
ance, and if we are to return to our 
previous world standing we must 
recognize that we can be overcome 
and conquered. 


Each of us must accept our re- 
sponsibility as Americans, take the 
trouble to learn the truth, and then 
pass the responsibility of our wisdom 
on to the politicians and diplomats 
for an effective and forthright pro- 
gram at home and abroad. 


Mr. Childers spent nine months 
in the East. He found the people 
anxious to know about Americans 
and surprised to find that we are not 
only a force with billions of dollars 
but a people with needs, hopes and 
desires very much like their own. 


This book is obviously written 
from the heart as well as the mind. 
It concerns every loyal and dedi- 
cated American.—DoroTHY H, CLAyY- 
BOURNE. 


Resources 


Bluebook of Free and Inexpensive 
Resources for Religious, Character 
and Citizenship Education. Callo- 
way S. Crews, editor and compiler. 
American Guild Press, Box 4918, Dal- 
las, Texas. 4000 listings. $5.50. 


This 250-page, lithographed paper- 
back has the most information in 
it that I have ever seen in a com- 
parable work. It proposes to list 
books, pamphlets, filmstrips, camp- 
ing guides and many other kinds of 
references which are classified in 
54 groups under ten main divisions. 


Not everything listed is free. 
Basic books in the fields of reli- 
gious, character and citizenship edu- 
cation are listed. One sees a 
bibliography on sports, church his- 
tory, alcoholism, drama—just name 
it and we have it! 

Moreover, things are classified so 
as to be usable, not a simple job with 
so complex a set of listings. There 
are 17 pages of addresses of service 
organizations. There’s even a list 
of 25 American churches and their 
national offices.—H. E. S. 
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Relax 


School Days 


Prof.: Name the outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the 
Romans.” 


Pupil: “They understand 
Latin.” 


Kinship 


So different, the rich man and 
as 


With this similarity: 


I’ve never had quite moe 
money, 


And neither has he. 


—Mayhoward Austin 
McEachern 


Language 


Dude: “Look at that bunch 
of cows.” 


Cowboy: “Not bunch, herd.” 
Dude: “Heard what?” 
Cowboy: “Herd of cows.” 


Dude: “Sure I’ve heard of 
cows. So what?” 


Cowboy: “A cow herd.” 


Dude: “I don’t care if a 
cow heard. I didn’t say any- 
thing I’m ashamed of.” 


Inflation is when, after you 
get the money to buy some- 
thing, it isn’t enough. 


—SIDELINER 


“Don’t you think you’ve 
napped long enough?” 
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Make Room in Your Heart 
for One of These 


wy 





SPONSOR A NEEDY KOREAN ORPHAN FOR ONLY PENNIES 
A DAY. TRY IT AND SEE THE BLESSINGS IT WILL BRING 


You may select your own orphan from pictures above and become 
a sponsor of one of these dear orphan children—for only $8 a 
month—just 26 pennies a day. Each child is waiting for an Ameri- 
can or Canadian “Daddy and Mommie"! You may ask a friend 
to be a co-sponsor with you, $4.00 each—or interest your Sunday 
School, Bible Class, Junior Church, Ladies’ Group, etc. .Thus you will 
provide care, including school tuition which is not free in Korea, and 
help bring Christ to your chosen boy or girl. 


Every day these children are taught the Bible, Christian songs 
and earnestly pray. Each child is led to receive Christ as his per- 
sonal Saviour. They all attend Church and Sunday School. 


M2) 
Winter Is Coming in Korea. 


And winter is severe and bitter. Many, many children are without homes, food or clothing. Help 
us bring them into our Homes. All the children cared for have heart-breaking stories. One 
of our orphans, Kim Soon Han, was born March 25, 1948. His father, a farmer, was con- 
scripted as a laborer at the front lines during the Korean War and was killed during 1951. 
Later his mother was bombed to death. The boy had no choice but to beg for food and rags 
of clothing and sleep under bridges, in shacks or under the stars. How, while suffering in- 
describably from hunger, exposure and loneliness, this orphan managed to stay alive is a 
mystery. Now he is cared for in our New Life Christian Orphanage near Masan City. 


The orphan you select to sponsor will know that you have his or her picture and history. Your 
letters will be answered and any packages of toys or clothing you may send will be gratefully 
acknowledged. What opportunity for joy and blessing this can mean to you. And what a 
chance to raise up a boy or girl to be a Christian leader in Korea so greatly in need of the 
Lord and the saving Gospel. 


THE EVERETT SWANSON EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The ESEA is caring for 4848 North Leonard Drive Dept. CT-11 Chicago 31, Ill. 
over 6000 orphans, chil- 

= of pe a Bo ee CLIP AND MAIL TODAY——————— 4 
widows. Over 

meals are served each year. | C1 Yes, | want to sponsor one orphan for one year. My choice is Number ..... if | 


this child has already been ‘‘adopied’’ | agree to support another whom you may 


Many more children are in select. With God’s help | will send $8 a month to your office. Please let me 1 


desperate need, homeless, 
ragged and hungry. Help 
us expand our 70 Homes. 
Each one is a real Chris- 
tian institution. All Staff 
and Board Members are 
earnest Bib | e-believing 
Christians. Korea’s severe 
winter will soon be on. 
Will you help so that we 
may take many more chil- 
dren off the streets and 
into our Homes? God will 
bless you if you will. 
Write or phone NOW! 


have my child’s name, picture, address and story. | understand | may continue 


as long as | wish. Enclosed is support for () first month, ([) full year. SEND 
FULL PARTICULARS. 


(C0 1 cannot ‘‘adopt’’ a child but want to help by giving $ 
C Please send me further information. 


GEE ner carhicdcedereusescadenearees ere En dudeceuasducas 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. All gifts and sponsorings are income tax deductible. 
THE EVERETT SWANSON EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
A Non-Profit Corporation 

Dept. CT-11 4848 N. LEONARD DR., CHICAGO 31, ILL. Tel. GLadstone 6-6181 
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The Joy of Christmas edited by Llewellyn Miller. This 
anthology “of Christmas selections reflects humor and frivolity, 
sentimentality and cynicism, religiosity and _prayerfulness. 
10]251, $2.95 


The Church and the Fine Arts by Cynthia Pearl Maus. 
Here, in painting, literature and music, is the whole range of 
church life. 10C780, $6.95 


The Fool of God by Louis Cochran. Here is the compelling 
portrait of Alexander Campbell, whose heart embraced all men 
as brothers. 10F396, $4.95 


The Kingdoms of Christ by Peter Bamm. This is the story 
of Christianity on the march, from the days of the Apostles 
to the Middle Ages. Profusely illustrated. 10K172, $8.95 


Poems with Power to Strengthen the Soul compiled by 
James Mudge. This gift edition contains 1,348 poetic gems 
from every age for every mood. 10P658, $3.75 


The Concise Encyclopedia of Archaeology edited by Leonard 
Cottrell. This illustrated book uncovers knowledge of every 
society and civilization that the world has known. 10C816, 
$12.95 


The Old Testament illustrated by Marguerite De Angeli. 
The artist and Dr. Samuel Terrien of Union Theological 
Seminary have condensed the King James Version, arranging 
passages historically. 100283, $6.95 


Laughter in the Bible? by Gary Webster. This analysis of 
biblical references to laughter presents a captivating, fresh 
approach to the Bible. 10L432, $2.95 


Rainbows edited by George W. Humphreys. These prose 
and poem selections are designed to harmonize with the uni- 
versal quest for hope, comfort and rededication. 10R302, 
$3.95 


Leaves of Gold edited by Clyde Francis Lytle. Inspirational 
verse and prose “provide a key of things to the spirit.” 
99A452, regular edition, $3.95; 99A453, de luxe edition, $7.50 


Here are four pages 
of Christmas gifts to 
make your shopping easy ! 





God Our Contemporary by J. B. Phillips. Phillips’ latest 
book. Practical suggestions for restoring God to His proper 
place in modern life. 10G614, cloth, $2.50; 10G611, paper, 
$1.25 


Christmas Is Always by Dale Evans Rogers. The author 
searches Scriptures and looks at life, finding Christians every- 
where and always. 10C679, $1.00 


My Favorite Christmas Story by Roy Rogers. America’s 
“King of the Cowboys” retells for every age the Bible’s be- 
loved Nativity story. 10M569, $1.50 


The Story of the Other Wise Man by Henry van Dyke. 
This ‘“‘once-upon-a-time’’ story is for those who, like the other 
wise man, have been seeking the King. 105688, $1.00 


Christmas in Our Hearts by Allen and Wallis. This message 
will help open your life to the radiance of Christ’s coming. 
10C598, $1.00 


Candle, Star and Christmas Tree by Allen and Wallis. 
The authors illuminate the customs of Christmas and demon- 
strate their rich meaning for this—and every—Christmas. 
10C737, $1.00 


The Days of Christ’s Coming by Dorothy L. Sayers.. The 
Christmas story is written simply and reverently for all ages. 
Beautifully illustrated. 10D316, $1.50 


The Complete Christmas Book. Here is gathered material 
to heighten the pleasure of the season for the whole family. 
10C668, $4.95 


Stories of Christmas Carols by Ernest K. Emurian. These 
are the true stories behind many of Christendom’s most 
familiar and best loved Christmas hymns. 105644, $2.00 


Christmas Stories Round the World edited by Lois Johnson. 
Readers will realize that although customs and _ traditions 
differ, boys and girls are much alike everywhere. Illustrated 
by Beth Krush. 10C805, $2.95 


Cuddle Bear of Piney Forest® by Anne M. Halladay. Cuddle 
Bear's escapades, on his “growing up” adventures, echo of 
every child’s own actions. [Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Ages 
6-9. 10C790, $2.50 


>This is a Bethany Press book. 
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Tell Me About Christmas by Mary Alice Jones. The author 
answers religious questions children ask and gives a helpful 
book to place true light on the holiday season. Illustrated 
by Marjorie Cooper. Ages 4-9. 107547, $2.50 


A Child’s Thought of God by Helen Drummond Asher. 
Verse praising the beauty of nature introduces God's greatness 
to the young. Ages 2-5. 10C576, 75 cents 


Baby’s First Library. These four durable linen books include 
a Mother Goose, an ABC, a number book, and a book of 
objects for Baby to identify. 10B408, $2.00 


Bible Dictionary for Boys and Girls by Manuel and Odette 
Komroff. This dictionary of nearly 800 important words 
provides the master key to a greater understanding of the 
Bible. Ages 9-12. 10B330, $2.95 


Egermeier’s Bible Story Book. This completely revised edi- 
tion contains more stories than previously, arranged in 
chronological order. 10E117, regular edition, $3.95; 10E118, 
de luxe edition, $5.50 


Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible by Jessie Lyman Hurlbut. 
One hundred sixty-eight Bible stories are retold in a fresh, 
narrative style. 10H246, $4.95 


The Story of the Bible by Walter Russell Bowie. Stories 
of the Old and New Testaments are told with all their 
pageantry. 12 up. 1058314, $3.95 


The Concordette Bible. High in quality, low in price, these 
six beautiful editions of the Revised Standard Version are 
perfectly suited to all your Bible giving. Small and compact, 
printed on India paper, these Bibles are easy to handle and 
use in church or at home. 192-page concordance included, 
with list of proper names, more than 75,000 center-column 
references and 12 full-color maps. All have semi-overlapping 
covers, round corners, and ribbon marker, and contain a four- 
page family record and presentation page in color. All are 
gift-boxed. 


35A489, black leatheroid, red edges, $5.95 
35A490, black genuine leather, gold edges, $9.95 
35A491, red genuine leather, gold edges, $9.95 
35A492, black imitation leather, gold edges, $7.95 


35A493, black genuine Morocco, leather-lined, gold edges, 
$14.95 
35A494, red genuine Morocco, leather-lined, gold edges, $14.95 
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Abingdon Christmas Carols. 21 favorite sacred and secular 
carols may be used by children, youth, and adults in worship 
services or informal group singing. Paper 80A290, 25 cents, 
$2.50 dozen 


Christmas Crafts and Customs by David W. Thompson. 
Here is a book to acquaint you with facts and customs you 
may not know, re-emphasize those you may already know, and 
provide a visual, manual, creative means of expression in 
understanding and teaching these customs of Christmas. 
Paper, 95 cents, 10C739 


Christmas Ideals. The 1960 book is a superb collection of 
poetry, songs and art reflecting the true spirit of Christmas. 
10C807, $1.50 


Christmas in the Home, No. 2° edited by Glenn McRae. 
Eighty pages of suggestions for a Christ-centered Yuletide. 
10C408, 50 cents 


Christmas Around the World. The festivities, traditions, 
pageantries and joys of Christmas in other nations are found 
in this uniquely beautiful book. 10C728, $1.00 


Christmas Stories That Never Grow Old. A delightful 
collection of famous Christmas stories, exquisitely illustrated. 
10C810, $1.00 


Christmas Greetings. This beautiful new Christmas greeting 


booklet is truly an exquisite, yet inexpensive remembrance. 
10C808, 50 cents 


Christmas: An American Annual of Christmas Literature 
and Art edited by Randolph E. Haugan. This annual of 
traditional and contemporary gives a rich, varied and Christian 
expression to Christmas. 10C798, cloth, $3.50; 10C797, paper, 
$1.50 


Come to Christmas by Anna Laura and Edward W. Geb- 
hard. Beginning with Thanksgiving this book helps the family 
prepare for the coming of Christmas by observing the rich 
traditions of the holy season. 10C791, 75 cents 
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Window Transparency. 
Nativity in a plastic, simulated stained-glass window in full, 


Imported from Germany, here is the 


natural color. Stand on window sill or before artificial light 
for glowing beauty. 10” square; 31/.” supporting flaps. 
99A995, $1.50 


Nativity Set. 19 pieces molded in non-breakable white plastic 
suitable for hand painting. Use under tree, on desk or table, 
on mantle, etc. 99A1030, $12.95 


Italian Tapestries. Closely woven velour wall tapestries 
bring eloquent beauty to church, school, or home. 391/4’4 x 
1914". “The Good Shepherd,’ 99A1018, $7.95; “The Last 
Supper,” 99A1019, $7.95 


Ceramic Figurines. Hand-painted figures in matte finish. 
Completely detailed. Gift boxed. Boy Kneeling, 99A1006; 
Girl Kneeling, 99A1007, $1.25 each; $2.35 per pair. 


Prayer Book End Bank. The something different everyone 
is looking for! It looks, feels and opens like a prayer book. 
Covered in soft vinyl, the sturdy steel container has a gleam- 
ing white polystrene case. Takes every size coin. Holds five 
or six books; can be used as a mail holder, too. 99A1040, 
$3.95 


Baby Book End Bank. Like the above described bank, in baby 
blue or pink, with a suitable design. 99A1038, pink; 
99A1039, blue; $3.95 


Hidden Prayer Picture Bank. This unique coin bank is a 
striking shadow box picture frame with full color religious 
picture on the outside. May be placed on desk or hung on 
wall like a picture. Ingenious mechanism permits frame to 
swing out revealing a completely unexpected savings bank, 
within frame with prayer on inside container. Gift boxed. 
99A1032, ebony; “Head of Christ,” 99A1031, white; “Head 
of Christ,” 99A1034; “Last Supper,’ 99A1033, “Last Supper,” 
white; $4.95 


Gold-plated Desk Cross. Cross stands 414” high on a 
2," base. May be engraved; 25 cents per letter extra. Gift 
boxed. 45A594, $5.95 


Praying Hands Plaque. This plaque features a design of 
beautifully carved praying hands on dark walnut background 
highlighted in gold. Features Tennyson quotation and Scrip- 
ture text. Over-all size, 8” x 10”. Gift boxed. 60A985, 
$3.95 


“My Kitchen Prayer” Plaque. Margaret Peterson’s prayer is 
featured on this 8” x 10” plaque, with small picture of 
Sallman’s ‘Head of Christ’ in upper left corner. Gold and 
white, on gold background, raised letters highlighted with 
white. 60A663, $3.95 


Napkin Holder. “Come, Lord Jesus, and let these gifts to us 
be blessed. Amen.’ This prayer hand-painted in white on this 
lovely black iron napkin holder lends a rustic effect to any 
kitchen or dinner table. 99A989, $1.00 


Mug and Bow! Sets. Practical childhood dishes children really 
enjoy, each with a table grace printed on it. Durable, sanitary. 
99A1009,* mug only, white glass, red inscription, 40 cents 

99A1010,* mug only, white glass, blue inscription, 40 cents 

99A1011,* bowl and mug, white glass, with grace on both, $1.00 
99A878, bowl and mug, pink plastic, ‘'God Is Great,’’ 75 cents 
99A880, bowl and mug, blue plastic, ''God Is Great,’’ 75 cents 


*Postage extra 


Individual Communion Set. Six crystal communion glasses, 
with leak-proof glass flagon with easy-to-fill, easy-to-pour wide 
mouth. Plastic vial provided for soiled communion glasses. 
Set serves as a worship center, with reproduction of the ‘Last 
Supper’ visible in open lid. Case has spring lock and piano 
hinge. Interior easy to clean, no fabric to spot or stain. Pocket 


_ Size. 45A622, $11.00 


Antioch Pastor’s Communion Kit.® 45A513, leather case, 
sterling silver bread box, 4 plastic cups, $25.00. 

45A510, same with aluminum bread box, $7.00. 

45A461, same with silver-plated bread box, $8.00. 

45A512, same with sterling silver cups, $35.00. 


“The Way to Emmaus,” by Zund. Print in ‘‘Protecto” process 
which requires no glass over picture. Size, 814” x 1114”. 
Beautifully framed. 60A1048, $3.10 
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The Sounds of Christmas— 
Thoughtful gifts for anyone on 


your list—or treat yourself! 


Microcorder All Transistor Tape Recorder. Completely 
portable . . . the finest light weight transistor tape recorder. 
Powered by penlight batteries, it weighs less than five pounds! 
The finest in sound reproduction combined with simple, trouble- 
free push button operation. 2-speed, 17% or 334 ips, with 3” 
tape reels and clear 214” x 334” 8 ohm speaker. Complete 
with microphone and carrying strap. Ideal for personal use— 
anywhere—or for church use. Ministers can tape services for 
shut-ins, record special musical services, use in preparing 
sermons, many other uses. $175.00 


Royalite High Fidelity Tape Recorder. A rugged portable 
tape recorder that gives high fidelity sound reproduction yet 
weighs only twenty pounds. Records and plays back at three 
speeds, plays 3”, 5’’ or 7” tape reels with dual track recording; 
has full fidelity recording head, 2 speakers, professional type 
editing key. Microphone has ceramic element, impervious to 
heat and humidity. 4 pole, 4 coil heavy duty motor plays in 
horizontal or vertical position, has fast forward rewind control. 
Shuts off automatically. 117 volts, 60 cycles AC, 80 watts. 
$199.95 


Imperial Stereo Record Player. A beautiful new portable 
stereo that actually gives you a third channel in stereo sound. 
Plays all stereo and monaural records—3314, 45, 78 or 16% 
rpm—and shuts off automatically. Three speakers—5” high 
frequency speaker in each wing and 6” woofer in the cabinet— 
produce depth, fullness and balance at all sound levels. Wings 
may be moved up to 8’ away from cabinet. Dual channel 
amplifier corrects bass response automatically. 117 volts, 60 
cycles AC, 80 watts. Ebony and grey or brown and white fabric 
case. $149.95 


Merry Christmas in Carols: Organ and chimes by Robert 
Rheims. 19 beloved carols played on the mighty Wurlitzer 
pipe organ for singing along—song sheet with words included. 
An ideal gift! $3.98 
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The Music of Christmas: Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Orchestra. Carmen Dradon conducts rich symphonic inter- 
pretations of 13 traditional Christmas carols. $4.98 


Lanza Sings Christmas Carols: Mario Lanza. The great 
tenor voice enhances the simple beauty and spiritual quality of 
14 favorite carols and songs. Monaural, $3.98; stereo, $4.98 


The Star Carol: Tennessee Ernie Ford. A popular singer's 
personal favorites—11 familiar and three lesser-known Christ- 
mas songs. Monaural, $3.98; stereo, $4.98 


That Happy Christmas Feeling: Organ Orchestra. A real 
Christmas fun record, with Sleigh Ride, That Christmas Feeling, 
White Christmas, Winter Wonderland, Greensleeves, Jingle 
Bells, and four others. Monaural, $1.98; stereo, $2.98 


Christmas Carillon: Arthur Lynds Bigelow. The Bell 
Master of Princeton University plays the magnificent carillon 


on the university grounds in a concert of 17 familiar carols 
and hymns. $3.98 


Christmas Music by the Augustana Choir. The 70 young 
Augustana student-singers, directed by Henry Veld, bring a 
devout approach and a high standard of performance to 14 
familiar carols, plus selections from A Ceremony of Carols. 
$3.98 


The Sound of Christmas with The Three Suns. The guitar, 
accordion and organ of the Three Suns play 20 of the finest 


and best-loved Christmas songs on this fine instrumental re- 
cording. $1.98 


All records are 33% rpm; all records are monaural unless specified as 
stereo. 














“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 





Reaching for the Vision 
Editor, The Christian: 


Thank you for reprinting Louis 
Cochran’s timely article (Aug. 7). 
Increasing ecumenical recognition 
that a New Testament basis of 
unity must undergird cooperative ef- 
forts has reopened Campbell’s case. 
Now is a time when 150 years of 
Restoration experience, both tri- 
umph and failure, should be opened 
to inspection in all humility. Only 
thus can we contribute to that re- 
birth of which Campbell onee dared 
dream. 

For example, Disciples may amply 
testify to that basic problem of unity 
which the Apostle Paul called 
“varieties of the Spirit.” Campbell’s 
genius grasped a unity within di- 
versity which allowed the Spirit to 
“plow where He will.” We have 
had a hard task of maintaining that 
grasp because of human tendencies 
either to tie the Spirit with “stand- 
ards of unity’ or to waste His 
breath in a controversy-shy vacuum. 

We might recall that the Apostles 
had to contend with the activity of 
a Spirit which established the church 
at Antioch without official sanction 
and with a non-conformist basis of 
membership. If we have had our 
differences over membership and 
mission policies, they are probably 
no greater than those faced in Acts 
15. Yet, despite the controversies 
which pursued gentile mission ef- 
forts, the New Testament Church 
did remain essentially one in Christ. 
The best which we can now offer 
fellow Christians is to follow that 
example. For this reason, efforts 
such as the Internal Unity Con- 
sultations should be given high 
priority in our Decade of Decision. 

Our representatives at such con- 
sultations must remember the high 
price of separation. That price in- 
cludes a loss of inspiration in the 
search for truth by those raised 
and trained in a one-sided climate 
of opinion. Its results are evident 
in S. J. England’s note on page 75 
of The One Baptism, “. . . European 
developments [in new studies of 
baptism] have not been matched... 
in particular among Disciples of 
Christ.” We cannot forever depend 
either on inherited quotations or on 
pedobaptist theologians to witness 
for the New Testament plea. We 
must continue the spade work which 
Campbell only began. 
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—Alexander Campbell 


The many Christians who are now 
reaching for the vision of one 
Church must face the problem of 
unity in diversity. If it be our task 
to spearhead the way to an answer, 
Lord help us to greater work to- 
ward that “fool’s” vision: A Church 
one in Christ, yet “all things to all 
men”—that it may be open to the 
Holy Spirit of God.—ERvIN G. PRIT- 
CHETT, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Elmer Gantry vs. Ever Boozing 
Editor, The Christian: 


Mrs. Jesse M. Bader, president of 
Protestant Motion Picture Council, 
in a review of the movie “Elmer 
Gantry” (The Christian, August 28, 
1960) denounced it as a “disturbing 
tragedy” against Protestant Chris- 
tianity; and she asked “why was 
this film produced?” 

Mrs. Bader’s keen analysis and 
discrimination are well known; how- 
ever, I believe that “Elmer Gantry” 
received undue criticism from her 
pen—criticism that more aptly be- 
longs to a larger sphere of the 
movie industry. 

The movie is an adaptation, and a 
generous one, of Sinclair Lewis’ 
novel published over thirty years 
ago. It graphically presents (for 
adults only) a form of religious 
chicanery that exists in America 
even today. This spiritual deceit 
certainly is not Protestant in origin. 
There is “tragedy” here that calls for 
serious analysis. Tragedy made pos- 
sible partly by our Protestant fail- 
ure to satisfy certain hungers of the 
spirit. 

A more disturbing tragedy in the 
film industry is our Protestant 
capitulation and surrender to the 
portrayal of an ever-boozing, brawl- 
ing, lusting and loose-living culture 
that permeates nearly every Grade 
A movie of recent years. 

Will we continue to sit in silence 
while movie after movie places the 
cocktail approvingly in the hand of 


each leading lad and lady, and 
glorifies week-end. romance and 
illlicit love? Thus we educate our 
youth. 


Even more disturbing is our 
complacency over the repeated cari- 
cature of the Protestant ministry as 
mincing Milquetoasts or bungling 
busy-bodies; while clergymen of 
courage and insight are associated 
with a certain non-Protestant de- 
nomination. Why? Here is an area 
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that well deserves the best efforts 
of our Protestant Motion Picture 
Council.—H. EUGENE JOHNSON, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 


Value in Creeds 
Editor, The Christian: 


It is time that we Disciples over- 
come our neurotic fear of the his- 
toric creeds and make an attempt 
to understand them. Although we 
have taken a firm, historic stand 
against these creeds, few of us really 
know the general substance of their 
articles, while still fewer could re- 
cite one of them verbatim. 

For years we have preached “no 
creed but Christ,” but what Christ 
do we preach? Is it a Gnostic 
Christ or an Ebionite Christ? Is it 
the logos-Christ of St. John or is it 
the Christ of the Adoptionists? The 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicaeo-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed have attempted 
to clarify this question. They set 
forth concisely the historic faith in 
order that it could be distinguished 
from the numerous heresies which 
threatened the integrity of the gos- 
pel. 

We Disciples balk at the use of 
creeds as confessions of faith, even 
finding the word “creed” unpleasant. 
We would settle for a sentimental, 
introverted confession of our own 
personal religion, rather than 
acknowledge and use the historic 
confessions of Christianity. 

Perhaps our latent theological 
hostility to creeds is more a sign 
of our latent theological immaturity. 
After all, creeds have been a part 
of the life of the Church for many 
centuries.—WILLIAM D. CARPE, 
Chicago, Iil. 


Reason for Gantry 
Editor, The Christian: 


In reply to Mrs. Bader’s question 
(The Christian, Aug. 28, 1960), “Why 
was this film produced?” referring 
to “Elmer Gantry’—dquite obviously 
the answer is the same as with any 
commercially produced film—Enter- 
tainment! 

Clearly a satire, I feel the effects 
of this film on liberal, rational Prot- 
estant Christianity will be nil. As to 
the implications: The _ revivalists 
won’t believe ’em; the liberals al- 
ready do; the Roman Catholics will 
probably ban it; and the rest of the 
world couldn’t care  less.—MRs. 
DoLorEs LIPPOLT, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Sponsored by the Christian Literature Commission 


“The Academic Marketplace’ 


by Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee 


Selected and reviewed by W. 
Marshon DePoister, Head of Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences, California 
Western University, San Diego 6, 
California. 


This highly readable volume deals 
with academics and academicians. 
If the laymen to the profession of 
education wonder how college pro- 
fessors are bought, sold, and bar- 
tered, this volume will open many an 
eye and lift even more eyebrows as 
readers peek behind the beautiful 
proscenium of academic dignity and 
observe the sordid and mundane 
politics in which the college profes- 
sor finds himself once he enters the 
hallowed walls of Old Siwash. 

Paradoxically, according to Au- 
thors Caplow and McGee, the 
methods of scientific research have 
been applied by university profes- 
sors to every important American 
institution except their own. There 
is an abundance of literature on such 
social institutions as the Family, 
Business and Economics, Govern- 
ment, Military, and Religion; but 
virtually nothing about the univer- 
sity as a social institution. As social 
institutions, perhaps none needs 
more objective analysis than educa- 
tion and religion. This volume makes 
an admirable beginning for educa- 
tion. Someone should do likewise 
for religion! 

The reader will be fascinated by 
our puerile politics in education, the 
number of individuals of dubious 
integrity who “go up” in the pro- 
fession, as well as being revolted 
by much of the “gobbledegook” 
which passes under the guise of “re- 
search and scholarship.” 

The Academic Marketplace—by 
Theodore Caplow and Reece J. Mc- 
Gee, Basic Books, 1958. 262 pages. 
Price $4.95. Order from the Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, Box 179, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. 


—Christian Discipleship 
(Continued from page 9.) 


This hope, however, carries us 
beyond this. The Christian hope is 
a hope that we will live beyond the 
grave. That we may live eternally 
now, that life may have a touch 
of eternal quality; yes, but all this 


NOVEMBER 13, 1960 


is meaningless unless we shall live 


beyond the grave. 
Christian discipleship would be 


utterly impotent and vitiated of its 
vital life if this were not true. It 
is this hope that has steeled the 
martyrs on the rack and the stake, 
sent the herald over land and sea 
in spite of shipwreck, dangers, rob- 
bers, toil and hardship. 

The fellowship of the saints is not 
a mere doctrine of the church or an 
appendage added on to lure the 
unsuspecting church; it is the reality 
of God’s relation to his people and 
theirs toeach other now and forever. 
It is the only ultimate outcome of 
the biblical revelation which could 
have an adequate meaning. This 
is the ultimate meaning of Chris- 
tian discipleship. 
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PENSION FUND OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
(Disciples of Christ) 
800 Test Building 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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ELECTRIC CHORD ORGAN 


Jun, Pleasure, Relaxation 
for the Entire Family 


The Magnus organ will supply you and your family 
with many happy times—times that will be remem- 
bered by all in the years ahead. The whole family 
will enjoy playing the Magnus organ, because you 
don't have to read music to play it. 
Electronic Chord Organ offers: 


The Magnus 


* Simplified Chord Buttons 

* Full Size Keys 

* Convenient Volume Control 

+ Furniture Coordinated Cabinets 


MAGNUS Jewel 


Anyone can play real music without 
reading notes. You simply follow 
the letters and numbers in the spe- 
cially prepared Magnus music books. 
Place the Jewel on any table, plug 
into an electrical outlet, sit down and 
play music beautifully, the first time 
you try....in less than a minute! 
You'll be able to play hundreds of 
different songs—including hymns, folk 
tunes, old and new favorites, and 
dozens of other kinds. 


MAGNUS 
Diamond 


$89.95 


Extra 
accessories 
if desired 


MAGNUS Diamond 


The Magnus Diamond is made for 
everyone! Youngsters play it as eas- 
ily as adults adults have as much 
fun playing as children. Moreover, 
despite its fine quality and superb 
tone, it is priced so low, every family 
will find it well within their budget. 


MAGNUS Prelude 


The Magnus Prelude lets you master 
more than 500 songs....by simply 
reading numbers and letters. You 
need no practice, no previous musical 
knowledge. 


Richly polished hardwood forms the 
cabinet, attached table base, remov- 
able matching legs and music rack. 
Available in blond, walnut or ma- 
hogany. 


Volume control exclusively designed 
to let you add new dimensions of 
sound to every selection, from softest 
hymn to fastest folk song. 


Twelve lettered key buttons, and 37 
keys. All easy to read, and sized for 
easy fingering. 


Play 
in 60 
Seconds 


$49.95 


MAGNUS 


Jewel 


MAGNUS 
Prelude 
$129.95 


20% down 
balance 
6 equal monthly 
payments 


For further information 
on these and other organs 
write to 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 








